LADIES’ GARLAND. 





“KATE IS CRAZ’D. 
COWPER. 


“There often wanders one, whom better days 
Saw better clad, in cloak of satin trimmed 
With lace, and hat with splendid riband bound. 
A serving-maid was she, and fell in love 
With one who left her, went to sea, and died. 
Her fancy followed him through foaming waves 
To distant shores; and she would sit and weep 
At what a sailor suffers; fancy too, 
Delusive most where warmest wishes are, 
Would oft anticipate his glad return, 
And dream of transports she was not to know. 
She heard the doleful tidings of his death— 
And never smiled again! and now she roams 
The dreary waste; there spends the livelong day; 
And there, unless when charity forbids, 
The livelong night. <A tattered apron hides, 
Worn as a cloak, and hardly hides, a gown 
More tattered still; and both but ill conceal 
A bosom heaved with never-ceasing sighs. 
She begs an idle pin of all she meets, 
And hoards them in her sleeve; but needful food, 
Though pressed with hunger oft, or comelier clothes, 
Though pinched with cold, asks never.—Kate is craz’d.” 


How wonderful! how beautifal! these words 
Are but the usual recompense assigned 
To usual efforts of the human mind. 
And yet how little jars these mighty chords ! 
How soon but one uneasy hour affords 
Space for disunion and for disarray, 
To mar the music of an earlier day ! 
It is a fearful thing to live, yet be 
That which is scarcely life—the spirit fled— 
Death at the heart—our nobler self is dead— 
The reasoning and responsible, while we 
Live, like the birds around, unconsciously. 
God! in thy mercy keep us from such doom, 
Let not our mind precede us to our tomb ! 


N. S.—Vor. I1.—No. 4.—Ocr. 1844. 
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78 THE DAHLIA.—THE 


DAHLIA.—ROYAL 


DISINTERRED 






INDIAN WARRIOR 


ADELAIDE 


[SEE COLORED ENGRAVING. | 


The beautiful Dahlia figured in our present No. 
is now called the Royal Adelaide, though origin- 
ally known by the name of the “Gem.” Its colors 
are very delicate, and it is altogether a superb 
flower. The gentleman who furnished specimens 
for the use of a floral work, thus speaks of it:— 

“ With regard to its merits, as a beautiful gar- 
den and show flower, I scarcely know how to ex- 
press myself in terms that will do it justice, as it is 
not only the very best variegated sort that has yet 
been raised, but infinitely surpasses al] others in the 
different properties which are necessary to consti- 
tute perfection. Its height this season is from 
three to four feet, which | think it will rarely ex- 
ceed. The form or habit of the plant is perfectly 
elegant. The flowers, which it produces in great 
profusion, all rise above the foliage in the most 
graceful manner, and stand at such an angle that 
you look at once in front of the bloom without hav- 
ing to hold it up, an imperfection which few are 
exempted from. It begins blooming early in the 
summer, and so constant is it, that it seldom pro- 
duces an imperfect flower, and continues fine to 
the end of the season.” 


A correspondent has sent us the following, with a request 
to insert it. It is a beautiful thing, especially the second and 
third verses, and although we incline to the opinion that we 
published the effusion a year or two ago, its re-appearance 
cannot do harm. We the more readily comply with the re- 
quest of our friend, from a desire to encourage and cherish a 
taste for American poetry,—a taste by the way that has been 


THE DISINTERRED 


The foregoing description of this plant is no ey. 
aggeration of its merits. The Specimens we re. 
ceived were most regularly formed to their yory 
centres; the petals were of an exquisitely del 
white, and tipt with a beautiful but subdy 
color. 


‘ > 
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Indeed, this flower is so choice and perfect 
that it must soon find a place in the collec: 
every genuine lover of Dahlias.— Florist’s Mov. 

There is such a variety of opinions respect 
the cultivation of the Dahlia, that we cann t 
pend uponany. Every cultivator, therefore, » 
make his or her own observations and experin 
Some contend for a light, fresh loam, not much ep. 
riched, “ with a small quantity of pulverized plas 
ter from the walls or bricks of old dilapidated build 


sue 


ings, and a small portion of sand.” Others say 
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nt 
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they require a strong, rich loam, with plenty of 


richness, and soon after they are planted the 
face of the ground should be wel! enriched «|so, 

It is necessary to be careful in preserving | 
roots through the winter, as they will not bear the 
frost. They should be taken out of the ground, 
put in dry sand, and kept in a moderately warm 
place. 


Sure 


sadly neglected of late years. Thus, for example, with the 
ception of an occasional article from the pen of Bryant, we 
have had nothing from our master spirits of song, such as Ha 
leck, Pierpont, Willis, Sprague, Percival, Whittier, and their 
compeers, for a long time—or at least nothing calculated to 
add materially to the reputation acquired by these writers by 
their early efforts.— Pa. Ing. 


INDIAN WARRIOR. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Gather him to his grave again, 
And solemnly and softly lay 
Beneath the verdure of the plain 
The warrior’s scattered bones away. 
Pay the deep reverence taught of old, 
The homage of man’s heart, to death, 
Nor trifle even with the mould 
Once quickened by the Almighty’s breath. 


The soul hath hallowed every part : 
That remnant of a martial brow, 
Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 
That strong arm, ah! ’tis strengthless now. 
Spare then, each mouldering fragment spare, 
Of God’s own image—let them rest, 
Till not a trace shall speak of where 
‘The awful likeness is impressed. 


For he was fresher from the hand 

That tormed of earth the buman face, 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race. 


In many a flood of madness tost, 

In many a storm has been his path, 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

But met them and defied their wrath. 


Then were they kind—the forest here, 
Rivers and stiller waters, paid 

A tribute to the net and spear 
Of the red ruler of the shade. 

Fruits on the woodland branches lay ; 
Roots in the shaded mould below ; 
The stars looked forth to teach his way, 

The still earth warned him of his foe. 


A noble race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests, wide and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 
Fields where their generations sleep ; 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 
Upon their hil!s our harvest waves, 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon, 
Ah! let us spare at least their graves! 
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‘Twas a summer evening—bright—balmy—and 
weautiful. Prodigal of birds, green leaves and 
sweet fowers—a period when all the softer and 
more tender sympathies of our spirits, harmonizing 
with the surrounding beauties of sweet nature, 
make us feel our heavenly parentage; and imugi- 
nation, catching its colorings from the beautiful 
present, pictures the bright and hallowed inherit- 
ance of the spirit, when, freed from the imperfec- 
tions of humanity, it shall rise to the enjoyment of 
the Saint’s everlasting rest. 












Two young beings stood beside a murmuring 
stream, that wound its way through a valley, over- 
hung and surrounded with the rich foliage of 
mingled trees and vines. One was of a taj] manly 
form; his lofty brow wore the marks which nature 
had there enstamped to challenge admiration. In- 
tellect beamed from his dark expressive eye; and 
as his firm but musical voice was heard above the 
riopling of the stream, it required no diviner of 
mysteries to tell that his mind was of that order, 
which, however few may equal, all are bound to 
admire. 
















The other was a pale young girl of about seven- 
teen; and while her long black hair fell in cluster- 
ing ringlets over her neck in beautiful profusion, 
and her taper white fingers rested tremblingly upon 
the arm of her companion, and hc7 large black eye 





phecy might have stirred the spirit of the gazer, to 
mourn that one so spiritually lovely was destined 
* soon to lie down and make her cold bed amid 
‘ie green graves of the churchyard, whose white 
‘re might be seen modestly rising amid a distant 
Custer of trees. 










The youth seemed to be earnestly engaged in 
conversation with the fair being who leaned upon 
vs arm, and the following sentences might have 
seen caught by the listener : 

“Yes, Mary,” said he, in answer to some ques- 
‘0 proposed by the fair listener, “the road to 
‘ame is now fairly open before me, and in a short 
“ne, with the blessings of kind heaven, I shall 
“sp you to my breast as the brightest jewel it 
‘uid wear. Nay, nay, do not look upon me so 
% y,or you will make me suppose you do not 


©] ¢} : ° 
‘ ‘hat interest in my advancement I thought you 
ig,” 










AND 


BY J. C. 


The departed! the departed ! 
They visit us in dreams ; 


Like shadows over streams— 
The melody of summer waves, 
The thrilling notes of birds, 


Can never be so dear to me, 
As their remembered words.— Park Benjamin, 


was raised meaningly up to his face, a strange pro- | 
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And they glide above our memories, 
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The latter part of his speech was uttered half 
playfully, half seriously, as he put back a stray 
ringlet that had wandered over her forehead, and 
kissed her pale brow with a delicate fervor. 

“You wrong me, Henry; [ do wish you suc- 
cess,” she replied. “Ah, truly do I; but a selfish 
thought crossed my mind while you were speaking. 
I thought the day will arrive when my Henry will 
have won his Jaurel,—when the proud and the 
great and the noble will listen to his words of 
wisdom and his tones of deep eloquence ; but poor 
Mary will not be with him to share his triumph. 
The cold, cold grave, Henry, will ere then be mine.” 

“Oh God!” replied the youth, “do not madden 
me with sucha thought. Has not the hope that 
you would one day be mine, cheered me in my 
darkest hours of gloom and despondeney? Have 
I not toiled over the pages of almost obsolete vo!- 
umes, gleaning knowledge from their mouldering 
leavest—have I not risen with the dawn, still 
striving to strengthen the foundations of mind '— 
have I not left the heartless crowd, where fully 
held immortal spirits enthralled, in order to master 
science, knowing that the day would come with its 
rich reward for patient toil !—and all, all this that 
I might reap a competency, with which to wel- 
come you to the bosom, whose idol even from 
childhood you have been ?”’ 


“T know it all, Henry; and could my disease 
be arrested,—could those cold feelings which some- 
times, even in my happiest moods, cluster around 
my heart be removed,—could even ‘Hope, the 
charmer,’ whisper one consolatory sentence, I 
might express myself otherwise: but I do not wish 
to deceive you. It seems hard, I know, that one 
so young as [ should be summoned to prepare for 
that dark journey so early; when all around seem 
to woo and win the spirit back to earth; when the 
birds sing so sweetly—and the flowers bloom in 
their rich beanty—and the skies smile so blandly— 
and the green leaves wave and rustle so invitingly 
in the cool breezes of evening—I know it seems 
hard, very hard, to give them up; to close the eye 
to their beauties,—and more than al] this, yea infi- 
nitely more, to be compelled to part from the first 
beloved one, so gifted, so noble, so brave, so gen- 
tle—it is hard, hard, hard! Yet, Heavenly Father, 
I bow to thy will!” 
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Henry Norman bent his manly head upon his 
bosom and wept. He had dreaded the confession 
to his own soul, that disease was wasting the lovely 
flower before him; but now that the truth came 
upon him, not hurriedly, nor passionately, but 
calmly, from the victim herself, the cherished hopes 
of his bosom withered beneath the torture of the 
disclosure, and the agonizing vision of the dying 
Mary 

‘Came o'er him, and he wept, he wept!” 

The sun slowly sank behind the hills, as Henry 
Norman and Mary Neville retraced their steps to 
the dwelling of Mrs. Neville, the mother of Mary ; 
whence, silently kissing her almost bloodless cheek 
as he handed her in the door-way, he turned to 
seek, in the unbroken solitude of his chamber, that 
relief in prayer—aye! and tears too, which his 
tortured spirit needed. 

Henry Norman was the orphan of an English 
gentleman, who, early emigrating to “ this western 
world,” had identified himself with its rise and rap- 
id improvements; and falling in love with the 
republican institutions of our country, he became 
soon a prominent citizen in the land of his adop- 
tion. 

He was united to an amiable lady, who died in 
giving birth to her child—a son. 

By an unlucky turn in his affairs, Mr. Norman 
was reduced froma state of almost affluence, to 
one of comparative poverty; and at his death, after 
his administrator had closed his affairs, and made a 
settlement with his creditors, there was found just 
enougl to continue and finish the education of his 
son—who was thena pupil of the celebrated Dr. 
*eeKK Of New-York, who afterwards received the 
appointment of Professor of Rhetoric in the Uni- 
versity of ° 

With a rapidity that astonished the Professors 
themselves, he mastered every science that pre- 
sented itself; and when he left the University, the 
degree of A. M. which was conferred upon him, 
was never inore honorably won, or more cordially 
bestowed. 

It was during the earlier period of his entrance 
into the College, that I became acquainted with 
him; for although a resident of the same village, 
yet he had been at school for years—returning 
home only at vacations, He became at college a 
general favorite, and among none move so than with 
the Professors. One of these gentlemen, in par- 
ticular, took a wonderful fancy to young Norman, 
and, as often as consistent with his duties, would 
seek the cool shade, together with his pupil; and 
dropping the sternness of the preceptor, in the 
bland and familiar conversation of the friend and 
companion, he would enlist the attention and ex- 
cite the curiosity of his young associate for hours 
together. 

This gentleman was Mr. Neville, of French pa- 
rentage ; but his father, driven into exile by the 
petty freaks of a haughty and imperious monarch, 
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found means, with his son, to escape to Americ; — 
where, bestowing upon hima superior educat 
which was afterwards finished in one of the 6... 
Universities of Europe, the father died, bec: 
to his son ** naught but an honest name.” 

He soon obtained a valuable professorship jn one 
of the most popular colleges then in our country 
and a short time afterwards was united to a beaut 
and accomplished woman, by whom he had one 
daughter—whom, I need not inform the reag, : 
was the lovely, but drooping flower, Mary Neyillc 

Upon leaving the University, Norman had s0. 
dressed himself to the practice of the law: he had 
obtained the requisite admission to the bar, ay: 
had already signalized himself in his maiden spece! 
of great power and beauty. It was at this period 
that the kind-hearted and amiable Neville was 
suddenly called from this to a better state of exist. 
ence, leaving to his afflicted wife the task of rear. 
ing the one pledge of their mutual Jove—the angel 
Mary. 

From the intimacy which had existed between 
Mr. Neville and his pupil, and the kind regard 
with which he was received into the family of thar 
gentleman asa guest, Norman became a constant 
visiter at Mrs, Neville’s—and his admiration of jhe 
little girl, grew into intense love for the beautify! 
and delicate woman. And when on one {ovely 
evening as they wandered forth upon the hills to- 
gether, he breathed his love into willing ears, 
Mary Neville consented to become the bride o! 
Henry Norman. 

The sudden death of Mr. Neville—his mother 
had died also suddenly when he was a child—le't 
a vivid impression on the mind of his child: and 
with alarm her mother and friends beheld the 
stealthy step of consumption, as revealed in her 
broken slumbers and her bloodless cheek. 

Henry Norman was rising in his profession; 
and after a most signal triumph at the bar over 
one of the ablest counsellors of the day—and old 
lawyers had predicted in his hearing that his for- 
tune was sure-—he hastened, proud of his success, 
to seek Mary Neville. He strolled with her out 
towards her usual haunt; and it was on this occa- 
sion that our story opens. 

How hard it is for us to realize the approach 
death towards those we love! We cannot belies’ 
that the fell destroyer will visit our dwelling, 
though his pestilential wing broods with de solat- 
ing power around the hearthstone of our next 
neighbor. 

We enshrine our loved ones as household deities, 
and fondly dream that though the tempest and the 
storm be abroad, they will stand unscathed en 
beautiful amid the strife ! 

How many a heart that now beats shove 
grave of buried love, calling in its agony Up° nt 


jueathing 


sepulchre to yield its victim, a and the worm to Un 


loose its slimy folds, might adopt the languase ol 
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HENRY NORMAN 


« [If I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee ; 

But I forgot, while by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be. 





It never through my mind had past, 
That time would e’er be o'er; 

When / on thee should look my last, 
And thou should smile no more.” 


Henry Norman returned to his home a sad and 


sorrowful man. He retired to his couch, but 


«“ Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 


came not to his eyelids—the genius of slumber 
hovered not around his pillow. Well did the poet 
exclaim, 

“He, like the world, his ready visits pays 

Where fortune smiles; the wretched he forsakes, 

Swift on his downy pinions flies from soe, 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear.” 

When Norman arose the next morning unre- 
freshed from his bed, he determined to hurry his 
marriage toa consummation, that he might have 
the privilege, if the destroyer should indeed come, 
of watching beside the death couch of his beloved 
Mary. 

Mrs. Neville opposed no bar to his views, and 
an early day was named for the wedding. 

The morning of the bridal day dawned most 
auspiciously upon the beautiful village of 
and as the lengthened shadows of evening began to 


’ 


steal along the hills, the little cavalcade of friends 
might be seen wending their way to the church, 
to witness the union of two congenial spirits. 

The bride was habited in a plain white dress, 
without ornament. She wore no wreath upon her 
brow—a simple rose, white as her own pale cheek, 
was placed in her hair: and in her calin black eye, 
you might have read the fixed devotion of woman's 
deep love, 

The little party gathered around the altar, and 
the grey-haired minister commenced that touching 
and solemn service of the church, which, in uniting 
“two willing hearts in one,”’ assures us that it ‘is 
not by any to be entered into unadvisedly or lightly: 
but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and 
in the fear of God ;’—and when with a firm voice 
the venerable man exclaimed, * Those whom God 
hath joined together let no man put asunder,” the 
amen of the spirit seemed to come forth from every 
eye. The ceremony was over; and the pleasant 
sunshine of a summer evening’s setting sun stole 
obliquely through the antique windows of the church, 
and bathed the chancel and the crowd with a bap- 
tism of effulgence. The little party turned to leave 
the sacred spot, but paused a moment to wait for 
the beautiful bride, who at the close of the service 
had gently fallen on her knees, as if to invoke the 
direction and counsel of Heaven, now that she was 
awife. The bridegroom hung over his kneeling 
loved one with the chastened rapture of pure devo- 
tion, awaiting the moment for her to arise to receive 
the congratulations of her friends. 
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A minute, and another, elapsed—and she stirred 
not,—yet another, and another still, and she moved 
not. 
bosom of Henry Norman, as he 


A vague feeling of fear shot through the 
whispered into her 
ear,—** Rise, dearest, we are 
Still He 
gently took her hand in his, 
right arm around her waist to assist her in rising, 
his hand for an 


ready to depart!” 


she answered not. leaned over her, 


and in passing his 


instant rested upon her heart. 
The blight of years seemed to gather upon his 
features, as with a convulsive, gutteral whisper, 
he exclaimed—* She is dead !” 

The effulgence which had rested on the chancel, 
and the priest, and the bridle train, slowly faded in 
the West—the Angel of the Covenant had fulfilled 
its mission, and another voice had united its song 
of rapture with the beatific choirs! The friends 
of the bride assisted in raising her up: but the 
form which rested so heavily upon the arms that 
were around it, was only a statue of beautiful clay ; 
—the spirit was with its God! 

The mother of Mary Neville had swooned at the 
first annunciation of the event, and was carried in- 
sensible from the church. Henry Norman wept 
not—nay, he even assisted in removing the body 
to a bier, which the sexton brought in to convey the 
corpse home to Mrs. Neville’s. 

All night did he watch beside the body—the two 
succeeding days 1t hatled and stormed incessantly ; 
and asthe weather prevented them from burying 
the corpse, and, indeed, from its cool state, did not 
make it imperative upon them to do so, it was de- 
termined that the third day, being the Sabbath, her 
At an 
early hour the house was crowded to overflowing ; 


funeral should take place at the church. 


a large portion of the humbler classes occupying 
temporary seats along the aisles. A low sobbing, 
which ran through the vast assemblage, told that 
the 
the 


the 


funeral train was entering the church; and as 
friends of the deceased placed the ccffin upon 
communion table, there was a general burst of 
sorrow throughout the multitude. 

The poor were there! The name of Mary Ne- 
ville had become a household thought of beauty 
with the cottagers, and the -sick and afflicted for 
miles around had Jearned to grow less sorrowful 
when her beautiful face would bend over their bed 
of disease, and her soft white hand administer to 
their wants. It was a touching sight to behold the 
little Sabbath School children gathered around the 
altar, weeping the loss of their teacher! Poor little 
orphans—they had indeed lost a jewel when Mary 
Neville died. 

The service for the dead—that Jofty ritual—com- 
menced; and the aged man who but three days 
before had united in the holy bonds of matrimony, 
Henry Norman and Mary Neville, at that very 
altar, now read, with a tearful eye and a faltering 
lip, above her clay-cold corpse—*I am the resur- 
rection and the life, saith the Lord; He that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shal! he 
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live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.” 

‘The minister’s address was extemporaneous, and 
his feelings were too acute to indulge long in speak- 
ing. He spoke, it is true, of her gentleness, her 
meekness and her piety; and it was indeed an 
affecting moment, when, bending over from the 
desk, he exclaimed, “ Farewell, beautiful spirit! 
Child of God, farewell! Thy dust we will commit 
to the embrace of its mother earth, but Heaven is 
now thy habitation, Mary Norman.” ‘The little 
children,—those whom she had so patiently taught 
in the Sabbath School—were bowing their little 
heads around her coffin, and weeping most bitterly, 
as the friends of the deceased prepared to remove 
it from the chancel to the yard. 

They lowered the coffin down into the grave; 
and, as the minister repeated “earth to earth, dust 
to dust, and ashes to ashes,”’ a groan so hopeless, so 
startling, so sorrowful, broke from the lips of Henry 
Norman, that an involuntary exclamation of pity 
ran through the assemblage—the turf was heaped 
up above her remains, the crowd slowly retired, and 
Henry Norman stood once more beside his own 
hearthstone, a broken-hearted man. The next day 
he left the village; whither none knew, nor was a 
clue given by which he might be found. It was 
understood he had transferred his law business to 
another member of the bar. 


* * * * * 


Ten years had run their eventful rounds,—Time 
the consoler had started, and assuaged, the tears of 
many a regret—* the young were old, the old were 
in the grave ;” and although the moss had grown 
adarker green, and the trees wore a thicker fo- 
liage in the little churchyard of , its Sabbath 
bell still rang out its hallowed strain upon the sweet 
cool winds of the Summer Sabbath morn. The 
old minister had been gathered to his “rude fore- 
father’s’’ burial place—or rather,slumbered beneath 
that chancel, above which he had so often wept 
over the errors of his fellow-man. ‘The village 
had increased its population, and its boundaries; 
and the distant rail-road car might be heard thun- 
dering amid the hills, whose solitude ten years be- 
fore had only been invaded by the hunter's rifle, or 
the woodman’s axe. ‘Time, which alters by its 
seythe the form and fashion of nature, spares not 
man-—and it is not surprising that he whose heart 
has withered beneath the blight of sorrow, should 
bear upon his brow the snows of that icy storm, 
whose chill has frozen the warm current of his 
hopes forever. 

A stranger had entered the village one Saturday 
afternoon, and gone directly to the parsonage— 
now occupied by a young minister, who had been 
but a few weeks installed as Pastor in the place of 
the deceased friend and counsellor, the venerable 
man who was now sleeping so calmly near the 
spot of his former labors. The young minister had 
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entered upon his duties under many disadyanta>n. 
inasmuch as his predecessor had been cyoh . ¢ 
vorite, that it was difficult to please, where ‘ 
parisons were going on in the minds of his auditor 
between the departed and his successor, [Joy 
ever, his amiable deportment, his ynasen,, 
manners, his affectionate earnestness, | 
upon the majority of his congregation; many 
whom were heard to declare, that though they 
would rather hear their old preacher than shen 
other, yet as it had pleased Heaven to take him 
from his labors, they knew none who could fil] his 
place so worthily as the Rev. Mr. Villars, 

I said a stranger arrived in the village; now we 
all know what a sensation an arrival makes jy 
small community. The young and the old, the g 
and his master, the grandain and the urchin, are q)} 
on tiptoe to know who the traveller is, and wha; 
his business. 

Perhaps Mr. Villars was aware of this pecy. 
liarity of our race; however that may be, about 
two hours afterwards, a notice appeared on the 
court-house door, and a similar one on the jit), 
market-house, that “the Rev. Mr. Norman, Mis- 
sionary, recently arrived from Burmah, would 
preach on the morrow at the church.” 

Curiosity to see the man who had visited that 
empire, and held communion with the inhabitents 
of a country abounding with the valuable metals 
and precious stones, drew together great numbers; 
though for the honor of human nature it is hoped 
there were many prompted that morning to go 1 
church from worthier motives. 

The service was read by Mr. Villars, and al- 
though the stranger sat in the rear of the pulpit, 
yet, owing to the manner of its construction, noth- 
ing but the top of his head—which was as white as 
snow—could be seen. 

The voice of the stranger could be heard occa- 
sionally in the responses, and to many its tones 
seemed not unfamiliar. 

At length the service through, the stranger rose 
to address the congregation. What was my aston- 
ishment to behold the clergyman, the long absent, 
nearly forgotten Henry Norman! But, oh! how 
altered! His head was prematurely white, and his 
face though calm, told, in the beautiful words of 
Chapin, that 
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‘ Death was at work in his manhood’s hour.’ 


Yet was the minister composed. His discourse was 
chaste and beautiful, and occasionally impassioned. 
I know not why J should have entertained such 
a thought, but I did, that the churchyard of 
was to be the resting place of Henry Norman. / 
had, when wandering from the spot of my birth, 
and the haunts of my boyhood’s hours, prayed that 
I might die among the friends of my youth, and be 
buried amid the scenes of my happier hours. 
have wept often over those touching lines of Gold- 
smith, 
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HENRY NORMAN 


+ Jn all my wanderings round this world of care 

in all my griefs—and God has given my share— 

j still had hopes, my latest hour to crown, 

Amid these humble bowers to lay me down 

| still had hopes, my long vexations past 

Here to return —and die at home at last.’ 
ind [thought at that moment, poor Norman, you 
oo have felt that same feeling; and you have re- 
wrned to reap the fruition of your hopes. 

| saw he avoided, when the congregation were 
vicpersing, leaving the church by the altar gate ; 
hurrying round to the door of the vestry room, 
| met him, and reminded him that we had been 
schoolboys together 5 and that, asked or not, I in- 
vended to dine with him at the Parsonage. He 
oessed me to do so, and locking arms with him- 
vif and Mr. Villars, | accompanied them home. 
He seemed communicative; spoke of many per- 

cons he had known, and inquired after them. At 
iencth he asked, and [ saw his lip quiver as he did 
«, after Mrs. Neville—I told him she had gone to 
reside witha brother in another State. He said 
nothing more on the subject, and in an hour or so I 
retired. . * ° * 
‘Twas midnight, and Heaven was eloquent with 
In the soft and subduing words of Mrs. 
Crawford, they seemed to be telling 


stars, 


‘ 


Many a touching story, 

Of friends long past to the kingdom of love, 

Where the soul wears its mantle of glory.’ 
The wind whispered among the drooping flowers, 
and seemed hymning a sad sweet roundelay amid 
the thick foliage of the trees. I could not sleep ; [ 
aruse and looked from my window. Night seemed 


‘Bending from her throne of beauty down, 
With still stars burning on her azure crowna— 
Intense, and eloquently bright.’ 

Idressed myself, and walked forth. It was an 
hour calculated to awaken the soul to the beauty 
of Nature, and the beneficence of the Creator! and 
unconsciously I uttered, as I gazed up in to the 
deep blue Heavens, at the far-off glories that shed 
tueit lustre upon me, the words of Lorenzo to his 
Jessica: 


“ Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patins of bright gold; 
There's not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 
But in his motion, like an angel sings, 
Sull quivering to the young-eyed cherubim ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


\found myself, ere I was aware of it, entering the 
vle of the churchyard. Perhaps, under other 
ecuings, or any other night, I would have chosen 
“me other promenade—but the dead I feared not— 
‘ada Sabbath stillness rested upon the tombs. I 
ad not advanced very far before I was startled by 
‘Stoan. At first I gave way to a thrill of supersti- 

us feeling ; but qaickly banished the impression, 
followed the direction of the sound, and before 
‘He, atsome little distance, discovered a black mass 
‘pha grave! The truth flashed upon my mind 
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MARY NEVILLE 





in an instant—J? was the grave of Mary Neville, 





and Hlenry Norman wes there! 
1 





I rushed to the spot, an took hold of him. 
raised him up I felt a warm fluid flowing 


over my hands! 


As | 
usly 
Oh God! he had broken a blood 
vessel in his agony, and was bleeding to death! I 
called for help, and in a fi 
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W minutes had the satis- 





faction of seeing the sexton and his son with their 





Janterns approaching. 





Norman spoke to them, and to me—he told me 





not to remove him as he was dying fast, and wished 
to die where he was. 

“T have prayed,” said he, “for this hour! When 
far, far away from my boyhood’s home, I have been 
laid upon the bed of 














sickness, wrestling with a 





giant-energy against disease, and when a single 
plank has been between the dark waters of the ss 
ocean and me, and hopeless wretches around me 
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were buffeting the wild billows, shrieking in their 








agony, | have gathered superhuman energy, and, 
breasting the waves, I have fastened myself to a 
spar, and been saved. I feared not death—it had 
long since lost its sting—but oh, I wished to be 
laid beside my Mary. You will find my will in 
my trunk. Oh, I see,” said he, as his voice grew 
fainter and fainter, and the beautiful past came on in 
panoramic beauty, “ the birds are singing—the greea 



































leaves and the sweet flowers are rustling in the 








breeze, and I am again standing beside the murmur- 








ing stream where our young vows were first plight- 
ed. God bless you; let me sleep here beside my Mary 


—we loved, we”—his voice failed—he was dead! 











I will not dwell—the body was interred in due 
time by the side of his Virgin 








sride, and above 
their grave a stone was reared, which, recording 
their birth and death, bore upon it that touching 


> : 
inscription from the word of God— : 




















“ Lovely and pleasant were they in life, 
And in death they were not divided.” 











On opening the wiil it was found that he had but 
little of this worla’s goods—a few thousand dollars, 
and this was divided between the Bible Society and 
Mrs. Neville. 

In a few months after Norman’s decease, Mrs. 
Neville herself paid the debt to nature, and was : 
placed near the grave of her loved ones. ' 

I left the village about a year after the event. 
But I can never forget the past. I often think of 
Henry Norman and Mary Neville—and when I 
behold, with the eye of Memory, the church spire 
and the white tombs, 1 sigh at the recollection of 
the sad destinies of Henry Norman and his bride. 
Yet why should I sigh ? 
their’s a sad destiny ? 










































































Why should I pronounce 











They dread no storm that lowers, i 
No perished joys bewail ; 

Tiey pluck no thorn-clad flowers, 
Nor drink of streams that fail; 














There is no tear-drop im their eye, 
Nor change upon therr brow ; 








Their plac id bosoms heave no sigh, 
‘Though all earth's idols bow.”* 












* Mrs. Sigourney. 
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“ There isa calm for all who weep.” Thus 
sang the sweet and favorite bard of Sheffield, as 
he struck his trembling lyre, and mused on sublu- 
nary joys. He looked abroad upon this hollow 
world, and saw the painted bubble of earth-born 
pleasure, glittering in rainbow hues, as it danced 
gaily upon the fickle waves of time. When an- 
guish wrings the heart, and sorrow dims the eye, 
there is a consolation in the thought, that anguish 
and sorrow can ne’er disturb the quiet and dream- 
less repose of the tomb. In life’s early dream, 
when hope whispers her flattering tale, how beau- 
tiful appears the world around us. Enchantment 
dwells in every scene; imagination carries us far 
beyond sober reality, and we are too prone to leave 
the safely moored bark in the calm haven of repose, 
and launch forth upon the storm-stirred billows of 
life’s tempestuous sea. For awhile we brave the 
fury of the storm; but suddenly the tempest of ad- 
versity begins to lower—hope’s chimerian tale no 
longer lures us on—fancy becomes reality, “and 
pleasure, the object of our pursuit, has eluded our 
grasp; promise has ended in disappointment ; and, 
weary of life, its turmoils and cares, we look for- 
ward with complacency to that period when the 
tomb shall receive us, and close its no longer 
gloomy portals over humanity’s pale wreck.” 
Pressed with the weight of years, the pious and 
devoted man of God, whose locks have been whit- 
ened by the frosts of many winters, contemplates 
his final resting place in the grave with emotions 
of delight, and longs to lay aside the habilaments 
of mortality—to exchange a world of conflict and 
toil for that rest that remains for the people of God. 
There is nothing gloomy in the thought of death 
and the grave to the christian; for he looks upon 
death as the prelude to immortality, and the grave, 
the subterraneous road that conducts him to his 
long sought rest. There all his griefs are o'er; 
the golden harp, the palm of victory, and the crown 
of unfading glory, shall be the trophies of his tri- 
umphant exit from a world of wo. How consoling 
to the poor suffering patient on whose marble brow 
sickness has spread the pallid hues of approaching 
dissolution, if he can look calmly to the grave as 
the place of release from his afflictions, and a re- 
spite to all his sorrows. There, the parched lip 
shall burn with thirst no more. There, the wail of 
the mourner, and the soothings of friendship, shall 
never fall upon the ear, or be heeded by the slum- 
bering inmate of the tomb. The pean of praise and 
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THE GRAVE. 
BY J. R. LOVELL. 


The man how blessed, who, sick of gaudy scenes, 

Is led by choice to take the favorite walk 

Beneath Death's gloomy, silent, cypress shade, 

To read his monuments, to weigh his dust, 

Visit his vaults, and dwell among the tombs.—Youna. 


the voice of censure, shall fail to awaken the 
conscious slumbers of the grave. 

Here, ambition doffs the plume of victory, anj 
her votaries are compelled to acquiesce in the jp- 
exorable mandate of the insatiable monster—jho 
soldier’s laurels wither and fade upon his tomb— 
the sparkling eye of the loved and beautiful Joses 
its liquid lustre, and the ruby lip, whose sweet and 
gentle accents once fell in minstrel tones upon the 
delighted ear of some devoted lover, has now be- 
come livid, and sealed in eternal silence—the fairy 
form that once moved with elastic step has been 
wrapped in the winding sheet, and become a ban- 
quet for the loathsome reptile. Here, * pride has 
forgotten its dignity, and humility its reserve, 
Wealth asks not the homage of thousands, but 
seeks as lowly a bed as poverty itself—no clamor 
for place or distinction—all here is equality, silence, 
and gloom. All earth’s myriads are fast thronging 
that path—its portals are thrown wide to receive 
the travellers who are pressing their way to ils 
dreary mansions. ‘Time flies—earth fades, and 
they sink into its cold recesses. ‘The aged man, 
leaning on his staff, looks wistfully for his Jong 


un- 


sought rest; sprightly youth, and manhoou’s prime, 
all tend thitherward ; and the grave is the last goal 
of human attainment. O grave! thou art a sl- 
emn teacher; thy warnings far transcend all other 
voices. ‘I'he slumbering past is awakened at ty 
call, and its hollow reverberations fill the future 
with uncertainty. Yet welcome, thrice welcome; 
we die but to live—we slumber but to wake in 
cloudless day ; for the death of the body is but the 
birth of the soul.” 


“ The soul of origin divine, 

God's glorious image, freed from clay, 

In heaven's eternal sphere shall shine, , 
A star of day. 

The sun is but a spark of fire, 

A transient meteor in the sky, 

The soul, immortal as its Sire, 
Shall never die.” 

Harmony, N. J., 1844. 
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Tue Atmonp Brossom.—There is somethin 
peculiarly lovely in the Alinond blossom; it brings 
the warmth of the rose on the last cold airs of “N 
ter, a rich and glowing wreath, when all beside is 
desolate ; so frail too, and so delicate, like @ !a'y 
emblem of those sweet and gentle virtues whos? 
existence is first known in an hour of adversity. 
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MEMORY 


ME M 

It was in the gardens of the Tuileries that I 
wet with an old college friend. He was promen- 
en a young lady, who seemed to me to have 
cone difficulty in making herself understood, and 
ail more in understanding her cavalier. They 
«on parted company, and my old acquaintance 
came up tome, and complained of the difficulties 
ye found in speaking the French language. “I 
slwaye had a bad memory, you know, but I can re- 
member facts better than words.” I should have 
instantly recognised my man by this expression 
slone. He went by the name of “The Man of 
Facts” when he was at College ; and it was to this 
slone that he ascribed all superiority. ‘To possess 
more facts than one’s neighbor was to have the 
greatest advantage over him. When asked how 
he got through his examination, he replied, “Well 
enough,” but regretted that he had not so many 
facts as the professors who examined him: and he 
sighed for his want of memory. 

‘Now, nothing can be more erroneous than were 
his ideas upon the subject. A man may possess an 
immense number of facts, and be a very great 
soose. There are two kinds of memory,—the one 
purely mechanical, which those possess who retain 
names, dates, and some facts,—the other is the re- 
sult of an impression made upon the feelings; and 
the complaint of want of memory is in general 
nothing more than obtuseness of an important por- 
tion of the intellectual faculties. Few clever men 
complain of want of memory, or find difficulty in 
retaining those things which form a part or parcel 
of their intellectual enjoyments. 

‘The lover of poetry may not be able to recollect 
when the battle was precisely fought, but if he 
lave ever read Campbell’s ** Hohenlinden,” he can 
never forget it. He may have read it but once, 
and may not be able to repeat a line of it, but there 
it is indellibly impressed upon his feelings—he can 
call it up when he pleases. It is as much his own 
as the author’s. The man without memory, or 
without susceptibility of impression, which is al- 
most synonymous, may have read it many times, 
and yet know nothing about it; his eyes have 
passed over it, but it has not passed through those 
portals to be indellibly stamped upon the sensorium. 
lis ear may, perhaps, again recognise the sound of 
tie words, but still the thing itself has escaped his 
memory, and from the best of all reasons—that it 
was never there. The want of memory of which 
such complain, may be compared to Falstaff’s deaf- 
hess,—‘ Rather out, please you. It is the disease 
of not listening, the malady of not marking, that I 
am troubled withal.” 

He who has summed up every thing, and placed 
all things in their true light, has not been wanting 
i the true definition of memory. When the 
Chost says : Hamlet, “‘Remember me,” he re- 
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plies, “ Yes, as long as memory holds a place in 
this distracted globe.” 

Here is precisely what we contend for, viz:— 
that true memory is made up of i:npression. Such 
is implied in the tone of Hamlet’s reply, that it 
would be impossible to forget it, that nothing less 
than the dissolution of the moral and physical world 
could prevent him from remembering the scene 
which he had just witnessed. It became hereafter 
no matter of will with him to do so. ‘To tell him 
to forget it or to remember it, would be synony- 
mous. It formed from that time a portion of his 
moral existence, inseparable but by general disso- 
lution. It is precisely the same in other matters, 
that which has made a very strong impression is 
never forgotten; it may not always be at hand, but 
it is still there; circumstances may again call it 
forth, fresh as it was deposited in the storehouse of 
the mind. The man without memory is the man 
whose mind is not organized to receive such im- 
pressions as excite those sensations which guaran- 
tee durability; such as read a book and lay it 
down, and forget where they left off: a state which 
may occur to all, at times, when the mind may be 
preoccupied, but which is habitual with those who 


complain of bad memories. In these arguments a 


healthy state of body and mind are presupposed, 


for by nothing is the faculty of memory so impaired 
as by physical derangements, It may be annihi- 
lated by organic affections, or it may be suspended, 
or gotosleep. It may happen that the power of 
speech and the use of language be annulled, that 
all moral existence may seem extinguished, whilst 
the physical powers continue their functions; but 
when the causes operating these effects shall have 
been removed, then shall blessed memory return 
with all its force to the point where its functions 
had been suspended. ‘The following case, quoted 
from the lectures of the late Sir Astley Cooper, 
illustrates this position in a most satisfactory man- 
ner :—A sailor falling from the vard-arm was taken 
up insensible, and carried into the hospital in Gib- 
ralter, where he remained in the same state for 
many months; he was conveyed from thence to 
England, and admitted into St. Thomas's Hospital. 

“He lay upon his back with very few signs of 
life, breathing, his pulse,beating, some motion in 
his fingers, but, in all other respects, apparently 
deprived of all powers of mind, volition, or sensa- 
tion. Upon the examination of his head a depres- 
sion was discovered, and he was trephined at a 
period of thirteen months and a few days after the 
accident. The man sat up in his bed four hours 
after the operation, and, upon being asked if he 
felt pain, immediately put his hand to his head, 
In four days from this time he was able to get out 
of bed and converse, and in a few more days he 
was able to say where he came from, and remem- 
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bered meeting with the accident; but from that 
time up to the period when the operation was per- 
forined, (i. e. for a period of thirteen months and 
upwards,) his mind remained in a perfect state of 
oblivion.” 

Nothing was remembered which occurred be- 
tween the periods of the infliction of the wound 
which caused the pressure, and the removal of the 
piece of bone which produced it, because nothing 
during that long time had made any impression on 
the sensorium. There was a distinct separation 
of animal from moral existence. 

Mr. Herbert Mayo has published a case of dou- 
ble consciousness with temporary loss of memory. 
It is rather complicated, in a metaphysical point of 
view, but proves satisfactorily the power of impres- 
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sion. There was no loss of memory where yh. 
former had had its due influence. Some physical 
impediment in the circulation operated to prove 
its manifestations at will; but it was there, and a 
soon as the obstruction was removed memory av, . 
triumphed. peer 

I believe, therefore, that we are not far fr 
wrong in accusing our friend of that want of per. 
ception and of impression which so much lino. 
the number of his facts that he retained but es 
few; and his complaint against his memory sn 
unjust and ill-founded, inasmuch as the food wit} 
which it is nourished must be duly digested al 
assimilated before it form an integrant part of that 
intellectual state which seldom complains of wan: 
of memory.—Frazer’s Mag. 
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BY SUSAN WILSON] 


Fanny Kemble said, (or wrote,) that she once 
had a horse which “ trotted like an angel.” What- 
ever the assertion may prove, with respect to her 
taste or judgment, it certainly intimates the posses- 
sion of uncommon knowledge ; for few are the in- 
habitants of this world, who know how an angel 
does trot. Few even, compared with those who 
lived fifty years since, are the ladies who know 
how a horse ought to trot. 

How they rode in the days of our grandmothers ! 
—Not for exercise, not for display, but to serve, 
(beside their own convenience,) their families, 
their friends, and the Creator of this beautiful 
world. , 

Then, the mother, with her infant on her arm, 
hesitated not to traverse many, many miles of wild 
forest ground, to the place of social worship, though 
haply but “two or three” were “ gathered to- 
gether” there. 

In still earlier times, the humble, but truly noble 
Penn, took up behind him on his horse, a little 
barefoot Quaker girl, who was travelling a “ weary 
way” to their common “ meeting house.” 

But my own particular grandmother !—well do 
I remember her active, heart-touching benevolence, 
the tenderness with which she soothed hours of suf: 
fering, the kindness and sympathy with which she 
administered to the wants of early childhood. Her 
riding days were over long ere then, but once she 
could ride, as an occurrence in her earlier life will 
prove. 

It was during the revolutionary war, when the 
‘“‘ press gangs,” as they were familiarly called, 
took from the unresisting inhabitants of the country, 
whatever the officers in the army chose to appro- 
priate to its use. 

A foraging party of soldiers arrived on foot, one 
morning, at my grandfather’s family mansion, (i9 





Pennsylvania,) the master and mistress of whici; 
were preparing to attend the funeral of a relative, 
Two horses were saddled at the door, and in the 
back yard stood a farm wagon, loaded with heayy 
timber. 

The soldiers ordered my grandfather to unload 
the wagon, and harness the horses to it for their 
use. He calmly answered that he should not do it, 
informed them whither he was going, that |e 
wanted the horses of course, and then quietly cvn- 
tinued his preparations for departure. 

The men argued, threatened, swore ; but fai ing 
to make any impression, they commenced unload. 
ing the wagon. Seeing them busily engaged, my 
grandfather gave his fearless wife a hasty but ex- 
plicit direction. She sprang into her saddle, tock 
an infant in her lap, walked her horse quietly down 
the lane, then, (when out of hearing,) put him cn 
full speed. 

A turn in the road, at the distance of halfa mile, 
brought her within view of the men, who had just 
completed their task. But her horse was running, 
and if they took “a longing,” it was nota “ li 
gering look.” 

Completely crest-fallen, they told my gran¢- 
father if he would inform them where anotler 
wagon could be obtained, they would release li's. 
He answered, they could expect no such intorma- 
tion from him, as the property of his neighbors was 
so continually carried away ; he then thanked them 


for unloading the wagon, and as it could not be re- 


moved by one horse, they were obliged to depart as 
they came, saying good-humoredly,—* You have 
out-generaled us this time.” 

My estimable grandmother was soon found, 1 
safety, by him who had rightly appreciated her 
strength of mind, and skill in riding. 

White Marsh, Penn. 












THOUGHTS 


There are spirits, viewless spirits, 
From some brighter sphere than this, 
Frrant from some home of glory, 
Wand’rers from some bower of bliss, 
Hov’ring near us from our cradles, 
Breathing to us words of love, 
Pointing all the broken-hearted 
To that spirit-land above. 








When evening shadows deepen round, 
In the dim twilight hour, 
| hear—I hear their whisperings, 
And feel their mystic power ;— 
And the motion of a silken wing, 
It lightly fluttereth near ; 
And strains of low sweet music 
Fall gently on my ear. 










And then a breath—it comes—it melts 
Upon my fevered brow: 
I know an angel ministereth 
Unto my spirit now: 
Morton Hall, 1844. 
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For words of peace, and joy, and hope, 
Are to my bosom given, 

And angel messages are brought 

By viewless ones from heaven. 


And even in the midnight hour, 
They guard us in our sleep, 

Still hovering near us ever, they 
Their ceaseless vigils keep. 

They tell us of the joys to come— 
They picture them in dreams— 

And glimpses of that home of light 
On our rapt vision gleams. 


Oh, when the eye is dim in death, 
The wearied heart seeks rest 
From al] the blighting cares of earth 
Upon the Saviour’s breast ; 
Upborne upon a spirit’s wing, 
The soul will soar away 
To regions of immortal bliss, 
To realms of endless day. 















Every party was sure to procure for Mrs. West- 
bury the favor of a call from Mrs. Cunningham. 
(n the following morning at as early an hour as 
etiquette would allow, she made her appearance. 

“T could not stay away this morning,” she said 
the moment she entered. ‘Iam so vexed, and so 
hurt, | must have the sympathy of some friendly 
heart; and you are a friend to every one especially 
in trouble.” 

“What troubles you, Mrs. Cunningham?” Julia 
inquired. 

“You recollect,” said Mrs. Cunningham, * what 
Isaid to you last night about Mr. Cunningham’s 
indisposition. Well, as soon as I got home I ran 
up stairs, of course, you know, to see how he was, 
expecting to find him in bed and asleep. Judge 
tow I felt, when I found my bed as I left it, and no 
iusband in the chamber. I fled down stairs, and 
searched every room for him, but in vain. I then 
rang for Peggy, and asked if she knew where Mr. 
Coonigham was. ‘ La, ma’am,’ said she, ‘ I’in sure 
(don't know. He went out just after you did. 
He called me to give charge about the fires, and 
sid he was going out. I thought he had altered 
his mind, and was going to Mrs. T——’s.’ I dis- 
missed the girl, and went to my chamber in agony, 
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A DEEPLY INTERESTING TALE, 
(Concluded. ] 


as you may suppose. I declare I hardly know what 
I did or thought for three long hours—for it was so 
long before Mr. Cunningham came! I don’t know 
what I said to him when he came, but he was not 
the kind, affectionate creature that he ever has 
been, for he almost harshly told me to ‘cease my 
upbraidings’—upbraidings! think what a word— 
‘for if I sought pleasure where I liked, I must not 
quarrel with him for doing the same!’ My dear 
Mrs. Westbury, I could—I have horrible surmises. 
What shall ldo? Iam sick at heart and almost 
distracted.” 

“Will you follow my advice, my dear Mrs. 
Cunningham?” said Mrs. Westbury, who truly 
pitied her distress, much as she blamed her. 

“O, yes—I will do any thing to feel happier 
than I now do. Really my heart is broken,” and 
she burst into a passion ef tears. 

Mrs. Westbury ettempted to soothe her, and 
then said— 

“Forgive me if I wound when I would only heal. 
You have been a little imprndent and must retrace 
your steps by conforming to the taste of your hus- 
band. He does not like crowds, and you must in 
part relinquish them for his sake.” 

“And is not that hard?” said Mrs. Cunningham. 
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“* Why should he not conform to my taste as well 
as I to his! why must men always have their own 
way ?”” 

“That point it is not worth while to discuss,” 
said Mrs. Westbury. “ Your happiness, my friend, 
is relinquished for these pleasures, which, afterall, 
are so unsatisfying, or the approbation, the happiness, 
perhaps the heart even of your dear husband !” 

“ But why,” persisted Mrs. Cunningham, “ need 
he be so obstinate? You see he could go out and 
stay till two in the morning! It seems as if he did 
it on purpose to torment me,” and she again burst 
into tears. 


“] have not the least doubt,” said Mrs. Westbu- 
ry, “*that would you yield to Mr. Cunningham’s 
wishes—would you let him see that you care more 
about pleasing him than yourself, he would cheer- 
fully and frequently, perhaps, accommodate himself 
to your taste. “Few men will bear being driven, 
and they would be objects of our contempt if they 
would, for authority is divinely delegated to them; 
but there are few who have not generosity enough 
to take pleasure in gratifying their wife, who evi- 
dently strives to meet her husband’s wishes, and is 
willing to sacrifice her own pleasures, that she may 
promote his happiness.” 


* But I can’t see,” said Mrs. Cunningham, “ why 
my happiness is not of as much consequence as my 
husband’s ; I can’t see why all sacrifice should be 
on my side !” 

“ Do you not perceive,” said ilrs. Westbury, 
“ that the sacrifices you make, are made to secure 
your happiness, and not to destroy it?” 


“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Cunningham. “I 
can’t bear to have Ned think to manage me as he 
would a little child, and then punish me as he did 
last night, if I don’t do just as he says. I don’t 
think it fair! And I don’t know as it would be of 
any avail, should I follow your advice. Some men 
will be ugly, do what you will! and why should 
you understand managing the men better than I do? 
You are two or three years younger !”” 


“T never studied how to manage them,” said Mrs. 
Westbury, “but [ have thought a good deal on the 
best way of securing domestic happiness! and rea- 
son, observation, and the word of God teach me, 
that would the wife be happy and be loved, she 
must ‘be in subjection to her husband.’ He may 
not always be resonable, but she cannot ‘ usurp au- 
thority,’ without at once warring against Heaven, 
and her own peace and respectability. Think of 
it my dear Mrs. Cunningham, ruminate upon it 
and in your decision be careful not to let will influ- 
ence you to sacrifice a greater good for a less. It 
is not degrading for a wife to submit to her husband. 
On the contrary, she never appears more lovely 
than when cheerfully and gracefully yielding up 
her own wishes, that she may comply with his, 
Women were not made to rule; and in my view, 
the wife who attempts to govern, and the husband 
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who submits to be governed, are equally cont 
ible.” ; 

* What an admirable wife you would jp f 
tyrant!” exclaimed Mrs. Cunningham, «| , 
heard the doctrine of passive obedience more oy... 
uously inculcated. Indeed you would make ae 
rant of any man!” 

“If any thing would disarm the tyrant,” 
Mrs. Westbury, “I think this passive obedi 
would do it, if at the same time, it were a ely: rful 
obedience. But happily, you have no tyrant ‘. 
disarm. Your husband, I am satisfied, woy)) 
easily pleased. Try, my friend, for @ little w)y\. 
to yield to him, and see if you do not meet a rich 
reward.” 

“ Well, I will think of it,” said Mrs. Cunnine. 
ham, “and perhaps shall doas you advise: for rea/\y 
I am very wretched now. O dear, I do wish tho 
men were not so obstinate! so overbearing ! so sel. 
fish !”” 

For some time things went on very calmly with 
Julia, though there was nothing tender, or even 
affectionate in the manner of her husband, but there 
was a gradual alteration, sufficient to keep hope 
alive and stimulate her to exertion. He spent 
more and more of his leisure time at home, and wis 
at least becoming reconciled toher society. Julia's 
system of visiting had been partially adopted, and Mr. 
Westbury enjoyed it highly. Mr.and Mrs. Eveleth, 
and a few other friends of congenial minds, had 
been invited to call in occasionally without cere- 
mony ; the invitation had been complied with, and 
Mr. Westbury and Julia had returned a few visits 
of this kind. 

Thus many evenings had been profitably spent. 
Another great comfort to Julia was that her hus- 
band had cheerfully permitted her to decline sever! 
invitations to attend large parties, and had some- 
times remained at home with her himself, and even 
when he had thought best, on his own. part, to ac- 
cept the invitation, he had been absent but a short 
time, and had then returned to piss the remainder 
of the evening with his wife. 

But after a while the faint gleam of sunshine 
began to fade away. A cloud of care seemed set- 
tling on Mr. Westbury’s brow ; he passed less and 
less of his time at home, till at length Julia scarce- 
ly saw him, except at meal times. ‘* What is tle 
matter?” thought Julia. “ Am I the cause! is it 
Miss Eldon ? or is it some perplexity in hisaffairs™ 
She longed to inquire. If she had displeased hin 
she wished to correct whatever had given displea- 
sure. 

If his sadness was in any way connected with 
Miss Eldon of course she could not in any way !0- 
terfere ; but if it originated in any cause foreign ' 
either, she ardently desired to offer sympathy, and 
participate in his sorrows. Day after day passed 
without producing any favorable change, and Julia's 
feelings were wrought up to agony. She resolved 
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st all hazards to inquire into the cause of his de- hour, sir?” asked Julia, “that I may send for a 
wciiidl friend to advise and assist me ?” 

. He came in late one evening, and taking a seat 
near the table beside which Julia was sitting, leaned ™Y orders to attend were peremptory ; nevertheless, 
big head on his hand. Half an hour passed without half an hour will make no essentia! difference ; so 
oul being uttered. ‘ Now is my time,” thought to ablige you I will wait.” a o 

julia “Yet how can Ido it?) What canI say? Ihe pale and trembling Julia instantly despatched 
\ favored wife could seat herself on his knee, en- a Servant for Mr. Eveleth, and in twenty minutes 
sal his neck with her arms, and penetrate his the gentleman arrived. He was instantly made 
very heart—but I, alas, should only disgust by such acquainted with the business in hand, and without 
, She drew a sigh, and summoning all hesitation receipted for the furniture, and dismissed 
the officer. Julia felt relieved of an enormous bur- 


“Why my time is very precious, madam, and 


freedom !” 
per courage said in a timid voice— 
«[ fear I have unwittingly offended you.” 
Mr. Westbury looked up in surprise, and assured trepidation she scarcely comprehended how he was 
her “she had not.” induced to go, and leave every thing as it was. As 
«You have absented yourself from home so much 800n as she was sufficiently composed and collected 
of late,” said Julia, “that I feared your own fireside to take up a pen, she wrote to her husband, giving 
an account of all that had transpired. 
Her letter despatched, she had nothing to do but 


den, when the officer left the house—thouch in her 


was becoming less agreeable to you than ever.” 

« Business of importance,” said Mr. Westbury, 
«has of late demanded all my time, and to-morrow wait in torturing suspense, till she could either see 

start for New York.” or hear from him. On the third evening, as she 

“For New York?” said Julia. “To be gone Was sitting with her eyes resting on the carpet, al- 
how long 2”? ternately thinking of her husband, and her own 

“That,” said Mr. Westbury, “must depend on embarrassing situation, and at times raising her 
circamstances. I may be absent some time.” heart to heaven for strength and direction—as she 

«May I not hope to hear from you occasionally?” Was thus sitting in deep and melancholy musing, 
Julia assumed courage to ask. Mr. Westbury entered the apartment. Quick as 

«Yes, I will certainly write frequently.” thought she sprang toward him, exclaiming— 

“He does not ask me to write,” thought Julia, *O, my dear husband how glad [ am that you 
witha sigh, “He is quite indifferent how she fares ate come! But what is the matter?” she cried, as 
whom he calls his wife !”’ he sank into a chair, “ you are very il] !” 

‘*T find that Iam,” said he. ‘ My strength has 
just sufficed to fetch me home.” 

Julia took his hand, and found it was burning 
with fever, and instantly despatched a servant for a 
physician; she assisted her husband to his chamber. 
The medical gentleman soon arrived and pronounced 
Mr. Westbury in a confirmed fever. For twenty 
days Julia was in the agony of suspense. With in- 
tense anxiety, she watched every symptom, and 
administered every medicine with her own hands 
lest some mistake should be made. It was in vain 


The following morning witnessed the departure 
of Mr. Westbury, and Julia was left to painful con- 
jecture as to the cause of his dejection. Three 
weeks pissed away, in each of which she received 
a letter from him comporting in precision with his 
manner toward her—friendly and respectful, but 
neither tender nor confiding. 


At the close of that period Julia was one day 
alarmed by the unceremonious entrance of a_sher- 
if’s officer. He was the bearer of a writ of attach- 
ment, with orders to seize all the furniture. . 

that the physician entreated her to take more care 
3 At whose suit do you come ?” Julia asked the of herself; she could do nothing, but that which 
officer, related to her husband. When nature was com- 

“At Mr. Eldon’s, madam. He held a note of pletely exhausted, she would take an hour’s troubled 
some thousands against Mr. Westbury, and thinks repose and then be again at her post. On every 
io time is to be Jost in making itsecure. Youhave account the thought of death was terrible. “To 
Jewels of value, madam, which I was ordered to in-  }e Jost to me,” thought she, “ is unutterably dread- 
clude in the attachment. ful; but, O, it is a trifle compared to his being lost 
be Will you allow mea few minutes for reflec. to himself! He is not fit for heaven. He has 
tion?” said Julia, whose faculties seemed benumbed never sought the intercession of the great advocate, 
by the suddenness of the blow. through whom alone we can enter on eternal life.” 

“Certainly, madam, certainly—any accommoda- How fervently she prayed that his life might be pro- 
tion in my power I shall be happy to grant.” tracted ! that he might come forth from his aflliction 

P What can 1 do? what ought I to do?” thought like “ gold seven times refined !” 

Julia. “O, that Mr. Westbury were at home! Mr. Westbury was exceedingly reduced, but 
Mr. Eveleth, yes, I will send for him; he can ad- there had been no symptom of delirium, though 
vise, if the officer can only wait.” weakness and pain compelled him to be almost con- 


“Will you suspend your operations for half an  stantly silent. Occasionally, however, he expressed 
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his gratitude to Julia for her unremitting attention ; 
he begged her for his sake, to take all possible care 
of her own health, for if her strength should fail, 
such another nurse, so tender, so vigilant, could 
not be found; Julia entreated him to take no thought 
for her, as she doubted not that her heavenly Fa- 
ther would give her strength for the performance 
of every duty. Sometimes, when he was uttering 
a few words of condemnation, she panted to say, 
** Aimez snot, auleu, de me louer;” but with a sigh 
she would bury the thought at the bottom of her 
heart, and proceed to the discharge of her duties. 
Oftentimes she would kneel for an hour together 
at his bedside, when he appeared to be sleeping, 
with his hands clasped in her’s dividing her time 
between counting his pulse, and raising her heart 
to heaven in his behalf. 

But Julia’s constitution was unequal to the task 
she had undertaken. Protracted fatigue and anx- 
iety did their work, and on the day that her hus- 
band was pronounced convalescent, she was con- 
veyed to the bed of sickness. Unlike Mr. Westbury, 
she was in a constant state of delirium, induced 
by mental anxiety and incessant watching. Most 
touchingly would she beg to go to her husband, as he 
was dying for want of her care. It was in vain 
that she was told that her husband was better—was 
rapidly recovering ; the impression was gone in an 
instant, and her mind reverted to his danger. Her 
physician was anxious that Mr. Westbury should 
visit her chamber, as soon as he could do so with 
safety, hoping the sight of him might change the 
current of her thoughts, and remove that solicitude 


that greatly heightened her fever. At the end of 


ten days he was able to be supported to her cham- 
ber, and advancing to the bed side, he said: 

“ My dear Julia, | am able to come and see you.” 

“Thank heaven,” said Julia, clasping her hands, 
and then raising her eyes, she added—* Heavenly 
Father, I thank thee! But how sick you look,” 
she continued, “ O, pray go to bed, and I will come 
and nurse you. I shall very soon be rested, and 
they will let me come.” 

“Twill sit by, and watch and nurse you now 
Julia,” said Mr. Westbury, “try to go to sleep; it 
will do you good.” 

* You called me Julia,” said she smiling; “0, 
how sweetly it sounded! But I will mind you, and 
try to sleep, for my head feels strangely.” 

She closed her eyes, and Mr. Westbury sat at 
the head of the bed, watching her with interest. 
Presently her lips moved, and he leaned forward to 
hear what she was saying. 

“ O, should he die,” she murmured in the softest 
tone—“ O, should he die without knowing how 
much—how fondly I loved him! And, O,” she 
added in a whisper, while an expression of deep 
solemnity settled on her features—“ O, should he 
die without ever loving the blessed Saviour !—that 
would be the worst of all!” 
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Presently a noise in the street disturbed her, and 
she opened her eyes. She did not see her jy, 
band, as she had turned her face a little 
other side, and calling her nurse, she said - 

Do beg of them to make less noise: the 
kill my dear husband ; I know just how jt tnakes 
his poor head feel,” and she clasped her oy, 
her hands. 

Mr. Westbury’s feelings were much moved, 
his debility was such he could with difficulty re. 
strain them. He found he must return to his oy» 
chamber, and taking his wife’s hand, he said: 

*] hope to be able to come and see you now, 
every day, my dear Julia !” 

“QO,” she said, “ and always call me Julia, wil] 
you ? it sounds so kindly !” 

Scenes similar to this were constantly recurring 
for the many days. Mr. Westbury continued to 
gain strength, though his recovery was somewhat 
retarded by his visits to Julia’s chamber, while she 
was gradually sinking under the violence of hier 
disease. The hopes, however, which her physician 
gave of her recovery were not delusive. Within 
three weeks of her seizure, a crisis took place, and 
the next day she was pronounced out of danger. 

Soon after this, Mr. Westbury was able to attend 
a little to business, but all the time he was in the 
house, was spent in Julia’s chamber. One day 
after she had so far recovered her strength, as to bie 
able to sit up for an hour or two at a time, he 
chanced to be left alone with her. 

“ My dear Julia,” said he as he took her emaci- 
ated hand and folded it in his own, “I can never 
express my gratitude for your kind attention to an 
unworthy husband ; nor my thankfulness to heaven 
that your precious life did not fall a sacrifice to 
your efforts to save mine. I hope to prove by my 
future conduct, that I have learned to appreciate 
your value.” 
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He spoke in the softest tones of love, while his 
eyes were humid with tears. 

* Do you then love me?” said Julia. 

“ Love you! yes, most tenderly with my whole 
heart,” said Mr. Westbury, “ more than any thing; 
more than every thing else on earth !” 

Julia leaned her head on his shoulder, and burs! 
into tears. 

“ Why do you weep, Julia?” said Mr. Westbury. 

“O, Tam so happy,” said Julia. “ There wants 
but one thing to make my cup of blessedness quite 
full.” 

“ And what is that, dearest ?” 

“That you would give your first, your best af- 
fections where alone they are deserved, to your 
Creator.” 

“I trust, my dear wife,” said Mr. Westbury, with 
deep feeling, “I trust that your precious interces- 
sions for me at the throne of mercy, have been an- 
swered. My bed of sickness was a bed of reflec- 
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THIS EARTH NOT MA 





ion, of retrospection, of remorse, and, [ hope, of true 
vonentance: I feel as if in a new world; ‘old 
ref 


syings have passed away, and all things have be- 


a 

come new. 
Julia clasped her hands together, leaned her 
yead upon them, and for a long time remained per- 
ectle silent. At length she raised her head, and 


” 







ae fortune I suppose, is gone; but what of 
that? It was but a trifle—a toy—compared with 
the blessing now bestowed. A cottage—any place 
_will be a paradise to me, possessing the heart of 
my husband, and he a believer !” 

“6 My dear Julia,” said Mr. Westbury, “ my for- 
tune is unimpaired. I was in danger of sustaining 
creat loss through the embarrassments of my bank- 
e in New York. All is now happily adjusted. 
The difficulty here was the result of malice. Eldon 
was embittered against me, I doubt not, through 
the influence of his sister, of whom it is unnecessary 
tospeak to you. He heard of my difficulties, and 
knowing that he should be perfectly safe, purchased 
that note against me, that he might avenge her, by 
increasing my embarrassments. I have been re- 
ceatly informed that the unhappy girl looked on 
your pearls with peculiar malignity. Her feelings 
were too bitter, and too strong for concealment. 
Poor girl, 1 fear that she and her brother are kin- 
dred in heart as well as blood. I now look with 
sgnething like terror, at the gulph into which 1 
wished to plunge myself, and from which my dear 
fither alone saved me. I can never be sufficiently 
thankful for being turned almost by force, from my 
rash and headstrong course ; and for having a wife 
bestowed on me, rich in every mental and moral 
excellence, who loves me for myself, undeserving 
a3 am, and not for my wealth.” 

It was now June, and as soon as Julia’s strength 
was equal to the fatigue, Mr. Westbury took her 
into the country for change of air. ‘They were ab- 
sent from the city some months, and made, in the 
course of the summer, several delightful excursions 
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It cannot be that this is man’s only abiding place. 
It cannot be that our life is a bubble, cast up by the 
ocean of eternity, to float a moment upon its waves, 
and sink into nothingness. Else why is it, that the 
high and glorious aspirations, which leap like an- 
gels from the temple of our hearts, are forever 
Wandering about unsatisfied? Why is it that the 
rainbow and the cloud come over us with a beauty 
that is not of earth, and then pass off and leave us 
‘0 muse upon their faded loveliness? Why is it 
that the stars ** which hold their festival around the 
midnight throne,” are set above the grasp of our 
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in various parts of the country. A few days after 
their return to their house in town, Julia asked Mr. 
Westbury, if he had seen or heard any thing of the 
Cunningham’s. 

“I have seen neither of them,” said Mr. West- 
bury, “ but sad accounts of both. Mrs. Cunning- 
ham is now with a party at Nahant. 
extremely gay, perhaps I might say dissipated, 


She has been 


during the whole season, and her reputation in jeo- 
pardy. 
gamester, and | am told that his face indicates, too 
plainly, that temperance is not among his virtues.” 

“ Poor creatures,” said Julia, “how I pity them 
for their folly, their madness !” 

“] pity him most sincerely,” said Mr. Westbury, 
‘in being united to a woman who selfishly pre- 


Cunningham has become an inveterate 


fers her own pleasure to a husband’s happiness. 
Had she taken your advice, Julia—for most touch- 
ingly did I hear you warn her!—she might have 
been happy, and her husband respectable. Now 
they are both lost! O! that every woman would 
learn where her true happiness lies! O! that she 
would learn, that to yield is to conquer! to submit 
is tosubdue! None but the utterly ignoble and 
abandoned could long resist the genial influence 
of a cheerful, meek, patient, seli-denying wile; 
nay, instances are not wanting, in which the most 
profligate have been reclaimed, through the instru- 
mentality of a consistently amiable and virtuous 
woman! If the whole sex, my dear Julia, would 
imbibe your spirit, and follow your example, the 
effect would soon be manifest. Men would be very 
different creatures from what they are, and few 
wives would have occasion to complain of unkind 
and obstinate husbands. A vast deal is said of the 
influence of woman in society, and they, themselves, 
exult in their power ; but how seldom, comparative- 
ly, do they exercise it, to benefit themselves, or the 
world! Let it be woman’s first desire to make her 
husband good and happy and respectable ; and sel- 
dom will she fall short of her object, and at the 
same time secure her own felicity.” 
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limited faculties, forever mocking us with their un- 


approachable glory? And finally, why is it that 
bright forms of human beauty are presented to 
our view and then taken from us, leaving the thou- 
sand streams of our affections to flow back in an 
Alpine torrent upon our hearts. We are born for 
a higher destiny, higher than thatofearth. There 
is a realm where the rainbow never fades—where 
the stars will be spread out before us like islands 
that slumber on the ocean, and where the beautiful 
beings which here pass before us like shadows, will 
stay in our presence forever. 
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92 TO MY LITTLE SON.—THE TWO LITTLE BROTHERS 





TO MY LITTLE SON, TWO MONTHS OLD. 








BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 









They said that I should give to thee Oh, no! I call thee not Eugene : 

The name thy elder brother wore,— *T would seem to blot him from his place; 
Thy absent brother, whom my knee Though he, to fill our bitter cup, a 
Hath dandled, whom I hold no more. Hath died, I cannot thus efface 





[ cannot give thy brother’s name 
To thee, my little infant son! 
In dust he sleepeth, yet the same 


His memory. No! I reckon up, 
With these dear children, the loved others 
Who slumber in their early grave, 








He seems, as either precious one As mine. I cite their several names— 
Of those that still remain with me ;— The buried with their living brothers 
=) 





T cannot give his name to thee ; 
The name thy elder brother wore, 
The plaything on cur parlor floor, 
Who with us is no longer seen. 


And sister, which my Maker gave; 
And love as well the absent claims 
As those around my fireside seen,— 
Oh, no! I call thee not Eugene ! 
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THE TWO LITTLE BROTHERS.—LOVE AND HATE. 


A gentleman engaged in the higher departments trary to the regulations of his establisliment, which 
of trade—a good man, an enlightened man, and an_ professed to admit none under ten years of ave, | 
affectionate parent—had two sons, who at the time The two boys kept themselves almost entire! 
I begin their history, were respectively of the ages aloof from all the rest; the elder helped the young. 
of five and ten; the attachment between them was er in his education—watched him with a kind 
so remarkable as to be the common topic of conver- parental solicitude—kept a vigilant eye upon the 
sation among all their friends and acquaintance. character of the boys who sought his society, and 
The children were incessantly together ; and tosee admitted none to intimacy with his brother of whom 
them walk round the garden, with the armoftheel- he did not entirely approve. The slightest hint of 
der round the neck of the younger, while the other his wish sufficed with the younger, who would al- 
who could not reach to his neck endeavored toclasp most as soon have contemplated deliberately break- 
his waist—with their long auburn hair in the fashion ing the commandments, as opposing his wishes in 
of the day hanging down in ringlets, and (as the the slightest degree. Both made rapid progress in 
elder stooped to kiss his little brother) covering his their education, and their parents’ hearts were 
face—those who had seen them thus occupied, their filled with thankfulness for the blessing. 













lovely features beaming with affection, would have In the midst of this happiness news arrived trom 
said, that nothing on earth could give a more vivid the schoolmaster, that from some unexplained cause, 
idea of angels. the elder boy had begun to exercise a very unret- 

The children, when separated for a few hours sonable and tyrannical authority over the younger; 
only, were miserable; and when the time arrived that he had been repeatedly punished for it, but 





for sending the elder to school, it was a subject of although he always promised amendiment, an! 
serious reflection among the parents and friends, could assign no cause (reasonable or unressoni 

whether so intense an affection should be checked for his conduct, he soon relapsed into his usual hab 
or encouraged: the former was decided on, and ts, and the schoolmaster requested to know what 
the elder was sent to a distance. was to be done. 

Both children were so exceedingly unhappy, that The father immediately sent for both boys, and 
sleepless nights, loss of appetite, incessant weeping, entered upon a lengthened investigation. ‘lie 
and rapid wasting of the body, made every one little one was almost broken-hearted, and exelaitn- 
fearful of the consequences of prolonging the ab. ed, “He might beat me every day, if he would but 
sence, and they were brought together again, love me; but he hates me, and I shall never be 
Those who witnessed the tumultuous joy of their happy again.” 
meeting, describe it as inexpressibly affecting : they The elder could assign no reason for his animos- 
soon recovered their health and spirits, and their ity and ill-treatment; and the father, after many 
mutual affection seemed, if possible, increased by remonstrances, thought it right to inflict on Wim 
the temporary separation. very severe corporeal chastisement, and contiurs 

The experiment, after a while, was again made, him to his room for some days, with nothing but 
and with similar results; and it was decided never bread and water. 
to risk another. The lad on his liberation gave solemn promises of 

An arrangement was now entered into with a altered conduct, but showed little affection for }'s 
schoolmaster to receive both boys, although con- brother, although the latter used a thousand ne 
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cent stratagems to inspire him with tenderness. 
_They returned to school. In a few days similar 
scenes, and worse occurred—the boy was again and 
gain punished by the master—again and again 
promised amendment, but in vain, and he was at 
iast taken away from school by his father. 

A repetition of severe punishment—long incar- 
ceration, and a rejection by all his relatives, had no 
efect in changing his disposition—his dislike to his 
brother became fixed animosity, and from animosity 
deg venerated into the most deadly hatred ;—he made 
an attempt on the child’s life, and if he saw him 
pass an open door, would throw the carving knife 

athim with all the fury of a maniac. 

The family now resorted to medical advice, and 
years passed in hopeless endeavors to remove a dis- 
position obviously depending ona diseased brain. 
Had they taken this step earlier these floggings and 
inprisonments would have been spared, as well as 
the heart-sickening remorse of the father. 

Still the boy was not insane—on every topic but 
one he was reasonable but torpid—it was only at 
the sight of his brother or the sound of his name 
that he was roused to madness. The youth now 
alvanced towards manhood. When about the age 
of fifteen, he was taken with a violent but platonic 
passion for a lady more than forty years of age, and 
the mother of five children, the eldest older than 
himeelf. His paroxysms of fury now became fright- 
ful; he made several attempts to destroy himself; 
bat in the very torrent and whirlwind of his rage, 
if this lady would allow him to sit down at her feet 
and Jay his head on her knee, he would burst into 
tears, go off into a sound sleep, wake up perfectly 
calm and composed, and looking up into her face 
with lack-lustre eye, would say, ‘* Pity me—I can’t 
help it.” 

Soon after this he began to squint, and was 
rapidly passing on into hopeless idiocy, when he 
was once more taken to Mr. Cline, a surgeon, long 
dead, whose instinctive sagacity | have never seen 
equalled but by one man—-the late Dr. Babing- 
ton. 

After another attentive examination of the skull, 
which had been shaved for the purpose, Mr. Cline 
suid—* Here is an almost imperceptible depression, 
it would not justify us in doing any thing but in a 










































Don’t speak harshly to him. He has no father 
o direct his steps—no mother to watch over him. 
Temptation was spread before him, and he yielded. 
Be not severe—perhaps one kind word may save 
tim from ruin. Do not drive him to more gross 
tcis of sin, but manifest by your voice and your 
‘ears that you are his real friend. Had he been 
blessed with a mother’s care, he would not have 
“tepped aside from the path of rectitude. Now he 
feels that no i cares for him, no one loves him. 
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case so entirely hopeless—here, however, we can 
certainly do no harm; and although there is scarce- 
ly a chance of benefit, let us make the attempt.” 

A day was fixed for the operation—a circular 
piece of the skull was rethoved by the trephine, and 
on examination, there was found to be a spicula of 
bone growing from its under-surface and piercing 
the brain!—Here was the hatred to his brother, 
and the love to Mrs. M.!! 

He soon recovered—became strongly attached to 
his brother, and felt no other sentiment towards 
Mrs. M. than gratitude for the kindness which she 
had shown him in his illness, and of which he re- 
tained but a faint remembrance. 


Here, reader, here is matter for reflection—for 
the philosopher, the legislator, the executor of 
jurisprudence. The thoughts to which it gives rise 
are overwhelming. 


Had this poor wretch in one of his mad paroxysms 
(before a medical man had been called in) killed his 
brother, how would the rabble crowd have rejoiced 
at his execution! and how cordially would the good, 
the wise, the benevolent, the religious, have echoed 
their sentiment! 

And now, reader, Jisten to the explanation; for 
it is the most frightful of all the circumstances ac- 
companying this extraordinary case—the most ex- 
traordinary, perhaps, on record, and of which I am 
sorry it is notin my power to give the medical 
details; for it occurred before | understood the 
structure of the brain—that mysterious organ, or 
rather organs, for there are two of them, each a 
perfect whole—each capable of a synchronous, dis- 
tinct, and opposing volition; and this proposition, 
however a medical man reading my paper may 
scout the idea, I pronounce to be the essence of in- 
sanity. 

But now forthe explanation. The disease which 
led to these terrible results took its rise from a blow 
on the head with the end of a round ruler, in one 
of the gentle reprimands then so common with 
schoolmasters. The sharp edge broke through both 
tables of the skull, and set up the process of ossifi- 
cation from the under surface. 


Here again is matter of reflection? But the sub- 
ject is too vast for a work of this nature. 
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Go to him and be his friend, his guide, his coun- 
sellor, and you will save him from the depths of 
degradation. There is nothing so effectual as sym- 
pathy, to allay the bad passions and incline the 
heart to virtue. How sweet is the reflection—I 
have drawn a soul from vice, and placed him in the 
path of virtue, and now he is bearing the fruits of 
usefulness on earth—exerting a good influence and 
ripening for a better world. 
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“It’s no use totalk; I can’t doit. The idea of 
punishing a child in cold blood makes me shiver 
all over. 1 certainly think that, in the mind of 
any one who can do it, there must be a Jatent vein 
of cruelty.” 

This remark was made by Mrs. Stanley to her 
friend and visiter Mrs. Noland. 

**‘T have known parents,” she continued, “ who 
would go about executing some punishment with a 
coolness and deliberation that to me was frightful. 
No promise, no appeal, no tear of alarm or agony, 
from the penitent little culprit, would have the least 
effect. ‘he law must be fulfilled even to the jot 
and tittle.” 

‘¢The disobedient child, doubtless, knew the 
law,”’ remarked Mrs. Noland, 

“Perhaps so. But even if it did, great allow- 
ance ought to be made for the ardor with which 
children seek the gratification of their desires, and 
the readiness with which they forget.” 

** No parent should lay down a Jaw not right in 
itself; nor one, obedience to which was not good 
for the child.” 

** But it is very hard to do this. We have not 
the wisdom of Solomon. Every day, nay, almost 
every hour, we err in judgment; and especially in 
a matter so little understood as the management of 
children.” 

“ Better, then, have very few laws, and them of 
the clearest kind. But, having them, implicit 
obedience should be exacted. At least, that is my 
rule.” 

“And you punish for every infraction ?”’ 

“Certainly. But, [ am always sure that the 
child is fully aware of his fault, and let my punish- 
ment be graduated according to the willfulness of 
the act.” 

** And you do this coolly ?” 

“QO, yes. I never punish a child while I am 
excited with a feeling of indignation for the of- 
fence.” 

‘If [ waited for that to pass off, I could never 
punish one of my children.” 

“Do you find, under this system, that your chil- 
dren are growing up orderly and obedient ?”’ 

“No, indeed! Of course I do not. Who ever 
heard of orderly and obedient children! In fact, 
who would wish their children to be mere automa- 
tons? Lam sure Il would not. They are, by nature, 


restless, and impatient of control. It will not do to 


break down their young spirits. As for punishments, 
I don’t belive much in them, any how. I have an 
idea that the less they are brought into requisition 
the better. They harden children. Kindness, long 
suffering, and forbearance, will accomplish a great 
deal more, and in the end be better for the child.” 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
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At this moment 4 little fellow came s! iding 
the parlor, with a look that said plainly enoug 
know you don’t want me here.” 

* Run out, Charley, dear,” Mrs. Stanley sai 
a mild voice. 

But Charley did not seem to notice his mother’. 
words, for he continued advancing toward 
until he was by her side, when he paused and looked 
the visiter steadily in the face. 

“Charley, you must run out, my dear,” Mrs 
Stanley said in a firmer, and more decided yoico. . 

But Charley only leaned heavily against jis 
mother, not heeding in the smallest degree her 
words. Knowing how impossible it would be to 
get the child out of the room, without a resort ty 
violence, Mrs. Stanley said no more to him, by 
continued the conversation with her friend. She 
had only spoken a few words, however, be‘vre 
Charley interrupted her by saying— 

** Mother !—Mother !—Give mea piece of cake.” 

**No, my son. You have had cake enough this 
afternoon,” Mrs. Stanley replied. 

“Oh, yes, do mother, give me a piece of cake.” 

“‘]t will make you sick, Charley.” 

“No it wont. Please give me some.”’ 

“] had rather not.” 

“Yes, mother. Oh do! 1 want a piece oi 
cake.” 

** Go ’way, Charles, and don’t tease me.” 

There was a slight expression of impatience in 
the mother’s voice. The child ceased his impor- 
tunities for a few moments, but justas Mrs, Stan!ey 
had commenced a sentence, intended to embody 
some wise saying in regard to the management 0! 
children, the little boy broke in upon her with— 

“} say, mother, give me a piece of cake,—won! 
you !”’ in quite a loud voice. 

Mrs. Stanley felt irritated by this importunity, 
but sshe governed herself. Satistied that there 
would be no peace unless the cake were torth- 
coming, she said, looking affectionately at the 
child— 

“Poor little fellow! I suppose he does fee! 
hungry. 1 don’t think another piece of cake wil 
hurt him. Excuse me a moment, Mrs. apnea 9 

The cake was obtained by Charley in the very 
way he had, hundreds of times before, accomp!is! ed 
his purpose, that is, by teasing it out of his mother 
For the next ten minutes the friends conversed, 
molested. At the end of that time, Charley @za'n 
made his appearance. 

‘Go up into the nursery, and stay with Ellen, 
said Mrs. Stanley. 

The child took no notice, whatever, of this direc- 
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tion, but walked steadily up to where his mother 


was sitting, saying, as he paused by her side— 
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«| want another piece of cake.” 
« Not another bit, my son.” 

«Yes, mother. Give me some more.” 

“No.” ‘This was spoken in a very positive way. 

Charley began to beg ina whining tone, which, 
not producing the dnsioel effect, soon rose into a 
well defined cry. 

«[ declare! I never saw such pigs as my chil- 
iron are. They will eat, constantly, from morning 
inti night.” Mrs, Stanley did not say this in the 
most amiable tone of voice. 

«Mother! I want a piece of cake,” 
Charley. 

“['ll give you one little piece more: but, re- 
member, that it will be the last; so don’t ask me 
grain.” 

Charley stopped crying at once. Mrs. Stanley 
went out with him. As soon as she was far enough 
from the parlor not to be heard, she took Charley 
by the shoulders, and giving him a violent shake, 


cried 


sid— 

« You little rebel, you! 
parlor again, I’ll skin you !” 
"The cake was given. Charley cared about as 
much for the threat as he did for the shaking. He 
had gained his end. 

“| pray daily for patience to bear with my chil- 

).” Mrs. Stanley said, on returning to the parlor. 
“They try us severely.” 

“That they do,” replied Mrs. Noland. “ But it 
is in our power, by firmness, consistency, and kind- 
ness, to render our task comparatively light.” 

“Perhaps so. Itry to be firm, and consistent, 
and kind with my children; to exercise towards 
them constant forbearance ; but, after all, it is very 
lard to know exactly how to govern them.” 

“ Mother, can’t I go over into the square ?” asked 
Emma, looking into the parlor just at this time. 
Sie Was a little girl about eight years old. 

“I would rather not have you go, my dear,” re- 
turned Mrs. Stanley. 

“(O yes, mother, do let me go,” urged Emma. 

“Ellen can’t go with you now ; and I donot wish 
you to go there alone.” 

“I can go well enough, mother.” 

“Well, run along then, you intolerable little 
tease you !” 

Emma scampered away, and Mrs. Stanley re- 
marked— 

“That is the wav. 
mportunity.” ; 

“But, should you allow that, my friend 1” 
“There was no very particular reason w hy Em- 
m should not go the square. I didn’t think, at 
', when I said I would rather not have her go, 
cl Would have said ‘yes’ at once. It is so diffi- 
“to decide upon children’s requests on the spur 
® moment.” 

“ But after you had said that you did not want 
“et to go to the square, would it not have been bet- 
‘to have made her abide by your wishes.” 


If you come into the 


They gain their ends by 
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“] don’t think it would have been right for me 
to have deprived the child of the pleasure of play- 
ing in the square, from the mere pride of consist- 
ency. I was wrong in objecting at first—to have 
adhered to my objection would have been a still 
greater wrong ;—don’t you think sot You know 
the adage—* Two wrongs do not make a right.’ ” 

“1 do not think so,” returned Mrs. Noland. “I 
know of no greater evil in a family, than for the 
children to discover that their parents vascillate in 
any matter regarding them. A denial once made 
to any request, should be positive, even if, in a 
moment after, it be seen to have been made with- 
out sufficient reason.” 

“| cannot agree with you. Justice, I hold, to be 
paramount in all things. We should never wrong a 
child.” 

The third appearance of Charley again broke in 
upon the conversation. 

**Give me another piece of cake, mother.” 

“What! Didn’tI tell you that there was no 
more for you? No! you cannot have another mor- 
sel.”” 

‘‘] want some more cake,’ whined the child. 

‘+ Not a crumb more, sir.” 

The whine again rose into a cry. 

* Go up stairs, sir!” 

Charley did not move. 

‘‘ Go this instant.” 

“Give me some cake.” 

“ No.” 

The cry swelled to a loud baw). 

Mrs. Stanley became excessively annoyed. “I 
never saw such persevering children in my life,” 
she said, impatiently. ‘ They don’t regard what I 
say any more than if I had not spoken. Charles! Go 
out of the parlor this moment!” 

The tone in which this was uttered, was under- 
stood. The child left the parlorslowly, but continued 
to cry at the top of his voice. The parlor bell was 
rung, and Ellen the nurse appeared, 

“ Do Ellen, give that boy another piece of cake! 
There is no other way to keep him quiet.” 

In about three minutes after this direction had 
been given, all was still again. Mrs. Stanley now 
changed the topic of conversation. Her manner 
was not quite so cheerful as before. The conduct 
of Charley had worried and mortified her. 

The last piece of cake had not been really wanted. 
Charley asked for it because a spirit of opposition 
had been aroused, but he had no appetite to eat it. 
It was crumbled about the floor and wasted. His 
mother had peace for the next hour. After that 
she went into the kitchen to give directions, and 
make some preparations for tea. 
by her side. 

‘« Ellen, take this child out,” she said. 

Ellen took hold of Charley's arm. 

«“ No !—no!—Go ’way, Ellen!” he screamed. 

“There !—there !—never mind. Let him etay,” 
the mother said. 


Charley was 
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A jar of preserved fruit was brought forth. 
“ Give me some ?” asked Charley. 

* No, not now. You will get some at the table.” 
“fT want some now. Give me some now.” 

A spoonful of the preserves was put into a saucer, 
and given to the child. 

“Give me some more,” he said, holding up his 
saucer in about half a minute. 

‘No. Wait until tea is ready.” 

“Give me some sweetmeats. I want more, 
mother !”” 

“T tell you no.” 

A loud baw] followed. 

“I declare this child will worry me to death!” 
exclaimed the mother, her mind all in confusion, 
lading out a large spoonful of the fruit, and putting 
it into his saucer. 

When this was eaten, still more was demanded, 
and peremptorily refused. Crying was resorted to, 
but without effect, though it was loud and deafen- 
ing. Finding this unsuccessful, the spoiled urchin 
determined to help himself. As soon as his mother’s 
back was turned, he clambered up to the table and 
seized the jar containing.the preserves. In pulling 
it over far enough to get his spoon into it, the bal- 
ance of the jar was destroyed, and over it went, 
rolling off upon the floor, and breaking with a loud 
crash. At the moment this occurred, Mrs. Stanley 
entered the room. Her patience, that had been 
severely tried, was now completely overthrown. 
She was angry enough to punish her child, and 
feel a delight in doing so. Seizing him by one 
arm, she lifted him from the floor, as if he had been 
but a feather, and hurried with him up to her cham- 
ber. There she whipped him unmercifully, and 
then put him to bed. He continued to cry after 
she had done so, when she commanded him to stop 
in a voice that he dared not disobey. An hour 
afterwards, when much cooled down, she passed 
through the chamber. She looked down upon her 
little boy with a feeling of repentance for her anger 
and the severity of her punishment. This feeling 
was in no way mitigated on hearing the child sob 
in his sleep. The mother felt very unhappy. 


So much for Mrs. Stanley—so much for her ten- 
derness of feeling—so much for her warm-blooded 
system. Its effects need not be exposed further. 
Its folly need not to be set in any plainer light. 

Some weeks afterwards she was spending an 
afternoon with Mrs. Noland. Her favorite topic 
was the management of children, and she introduced 
it as usual, inveighing as was her wont against the 
cruelty of punishing children—especially in cold 
blood, as she called it. For her part, she never 
punished except in extreme cases, and not then 
unless provoked to do so. Unless she felt angry, 
and punished on the spur of the moment, she could 
not do it at all, During the conversation, which 
was led pretty much by Mrs. Stanley, a child, about 
the age of her Charley came into the parlor. He 
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walked up to his mother and whispered somo vo. 
quest in her ear. 

“Ono, Master Harry!” was the smilj ng, b 
decided reply. 

The child lingered, with a look of isa; )poin 
ment. At length he came up, and kissy. g his 
mother, asked again, in a sweet earnest w ay, 
what he had been at first denied. 

“After I'said no!” And Mrs. Noland Jookes 
gravely into his face. | 

Tears came into Henry’s eyes, But he said yo 
more. In a moment or two he silently leftthe renm, 

“Mrs. Noland! How could you resist that dear it 
tle fellow? I declare it wasright down cruel in yoy.” 

The eyes of Mrs. Stanley glistened as she spoke. 

“Tt would have been far more cruel to him jf [ 
had yielded, after once having said ‘no’—far mor 
cruel had I given him what I knew would have jp. 
jured him.” 

“ But, [ don’t see how you could refuse so dear q 
child, when he asked you in such a sweet, ative. 
tionate manner. I should have given him any 
thing in the world he had asked for.” 

“That is not my way. I say ‘no’ only when | 
have good reason, and then I never change.” 

* Never ?” 

«* Never.” 

Henry appeared at the parlor door again. 

* Come in, dear,” said Mrs. Noland. 

The child came quickly forward, put up his 
mouth to kiss her, and then nestled closely by his 
mother’s side. The conversation continued, with- 
out the slightest interruption from him. 

‘* Dear little fellow !” said Mrs. Stanley, once or 
twice, looking into the child’s face, and smoothing 
his hair with her hand. 

When the tea bell rung, the family assembled in 
the dining room. A visiter made it necessary that 
one of the children should wait. Henry was by 
the table as usual. 

“ Harry, dear,”’ said his mother, “ you will have 
to wait and come with Ellen.” 

The child felt very much disappointed. [le 
looked up into his mother’s face for a moment, and 
then, without a word went out of the room. 

“Poor little fellow! It is really a pity to make 
him wait; and he is so good,” Mrs, Stanley sav’. 
“JT am sure we can make room for him. Do call 
him back, and let him sit by me.” 

And she moved close to one of the older children 
as she spoke. ‘“ Here is plenty of room.” 

Mrs. Noland thought for a moment, and then 
told the waiter to call Henry back. The chi: 
came in, as quietly as he had gone out, and came 
up to his mother’s side. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Noland. This good lacy 
here has made room for you by her side. You ¢ 
go and sit by her.” pane 

The child’s face brightened. He went quick’! 
and took the offered seat. By the time tea ¥% 
over, Henry had fallen asleep in his chair. Mrs. 
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Noland, when all arose from the table, took Henry face. As she did so, she remembered her own 
“i in her arms, and went with him, accompanied little Charley, and under what different  cir- 
hy Mrs. Stanley, to her chamber, where she un- cumstances and feelings he had been put to bed 
dressed him, and kissing fondly his bright young on the evening of Mrs. Noland’s visit to her. 
cheek, laid him in his little bed. Whether the contrast did her any good, we 

Mrs. Stanley stood for some moments over the have no means of knowing We trust the lesson 
sleeping child, and looked down upon his calm was not without its good effect upon her. 

« 


THE SILVER SIXPENCE. 

«Po you see here,” said a ragged little boy to the silver sixpence was blended with the arms on 
s group of young gaily dressed urchins, ashe came his carriage; it formed the seal with which he 
up from Market street wharf, in Philadelphia, “do stamped his letters, and he had one of the coins— 
you see here, I’ve got a silver sixpence.” he used to say the very identical one he first owned 
They all set up a hearty laugh. “Why,” said —fastened upon the desk in his counting room. 
Jeremiah Budd, whose father was a wealthy ship- Remembering thus constantly that by small means 
per, “I have six silver dollars to spend on Christ- he had risen, he still, amid much well bestowed 
mas—and that fellow is proud of a sixpence.” charity, and in the constant practice of true benev- 

Theodore heard it, and looked thoughtfully on olence, looked well to small things, and never for- 
the ground for a moment; then recollecting him- got how to reckon pence as well as pounds. 





self, “six dollars to spend,” muttered he, “ but six- Thus smoothly were Theodore’s affairs going 
pence to keep is better than that.” forward, when one sultry summer's day, just as he 
Theodore kept his sixpence in his pocket, care- had entered his counting roo:n, a thin squalid figure 
fully wrapped up, for several weeks; when one presented himself at the counter, and asked for 
day, his uncle, who keeps a fruit shopat the corner employment. He wore a thread-bare suit of black, 
of the Alley where he lived, said to him, “ Theo- an old hat, and his shoes were almost ready to drop 
dore, your sixpence don’t grow in your pocket— from his feet. “In what capacity,” asked ‘Theo- 
you should plant it.” dore, “do you wish for employment?” 
The little boy understood him better when he “In any capacity,” was the reply—* but, sir,” 
told him, if he pleased he might buy some fruit in continued the stranger, wiping 4 tear from the eye 
the market with it, and stand in his shop and sell it with his coat sleeve, “ my father was e merchant 
outagain. Heembraced the offer; doubled hismo- and he brought me up to his profession. TI should, 
ney the first day ; and went on until hehadasmuch_ therefore, be glad of employment as a clerk.” 
fruit to sell as he had room for in his little corner. Theodore looked at the man closely. He thought 
His uncle observing the thrifty, and withal, hon- he saw some lineament he remembered. 
est turn of the boy, finally took him into his store, ‘* What is your name !”—he asked. 
as an assistant, and allowed him privilege to trade The stranger hesitated a moment, hung down his 
in sundry specified articles on his own account, head, and replied in a low voice—“ Jeremiah 
The closest attention to business, the most careful Budd.” 
management of his small funds, and that run of “Ah!” said Theodore, recollecting him instant- 
good luck, as it is called, which generally runs ly, “and you have gotten clear of your six dollars 
with those that are saving, industrious and prudent, long ago, I fancy, Jeremiah.” 
in the course of three or four years, enabled him to * Yes,” said Jeremiah, with a sigh, “ but I have 
go into full partnership with his uncle, and to ex- not forgotten the ragged little boy, with the silver 
tend his business to double his former amount. sixpence. Had I been half as careful of my thou- 
Having trimmed his sails right at first, it become sands as he was of his pence, I should not have been 
a kind of second nature with Theodore, to keep here friendless and pennyless this day.” 
what sailors would call close to the wind: and he There was a half triumphant smile on Theodore’s 
made headway astonishingly now. Soon after he face as he took the hand of his visitor, which 
was twenty-one, he was able to buy out the whole seemed to spring from self-complacent feeling, 
stock of a Dry Goods Merchant, and go into busi- which was excusable, because it arose partly from 
nesson his own account entirely. Still he pros- the consciousness of his ability to aid one whose 
pered, became an importer; changed, finally, his imprudence had caused his misfortune, but who 
ni ne for a wholesale concern; embarked in the seemed now to confess his error. He took the 

ndia Trade; and at last married a fine girl, whose applicant into his employ, and in process of time 
te fortune was but little inferior to his own; and it restored him to the business-doing world, an active, 
‘en Was said, after that occurrence, he was not worth prudent, and valuable man. 


less than half a million. The lesson taught in the story is too plain to 


eklr Theodore now lived in an elegant mansion in need a word inaddition. I will simply ask—where 
UA . £ > . . " . . of 
a Arch street, kept his carriage, and had every thing is the needy man, who has not spent more money 


in pretty style; yet attended as usual to business. foolishly in his life than would be necessary to 


Mrs. : : 
That he might never lose sight of his good fortune, make him comfortable now.” 
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INFLATA, 





The common names for this celebrated plant are 
Indian Tobacco, Wild Tobacco, Emetic Weed, 
Puke Weed, and Asthma Weed. It is extensively 
used in the Thomsenian practice of medicine, and 
by the adherents of that system deemed invaluable 
in many diseases. Our authority is Rafinesque, 
who evidently was opposed to the Thomsonian 
practice, and consequently his statements must be 
received with cue allowance. 

The genus Lobelia is dedicated to Lobel, an old 
botanist. It contains a great variety of species, 
fifteen of which grow in the United States; many 
are handsome ornamental plants. This species is 
not such, but has very important qualities. It 
grows all over the United States in fields and 
woods, blossoming from July to November; the 
flowers are very small, but singular; when broken, 
a milky acrid juice is emitted; the root is fibrous, 
yellowish white, acrid and nauseeus: it is bien- 
nial, throwing out the first year only a few radical 


OR, 


INFLATA. 


DEPARTMENT OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 





COMMON LOBELI,4. 


roundish leaves. When horses and cattle oa: 
they are salivated, producing what is ¢ 
called the Slavers, which debilitates them, and for 
which cabbage leaves are said to be a remedy, I 
is a powerful and efficient emetic, narcotic, ¢ xp % 
torant, anti-spasmodic, sudorific, diuretic, anti-ast). 
maic, and sialagogue. In its effects it acts yery 


Vv 


much like tobacco, but the action is more speedy 
diffusible, and short ; besides, affecting even ss 
who are accustomed to tobacco. 

The herbalist, Samuel Thomson, claims, in his 
Guide to Health, to have discovered the properti 
of this plant towards 1790; but the Indians kno 
some of them; it was one of their puke weeds, | 
by them to clear the stomach and head in their 
great councils. 


mmoniy 


the 
Lu0se 


Its medical properties have sin 
been confirmed and elucidated by a number of phy- 
sicians. It is now extensively used, although many 
doctors consider it as a deleterious narcotic, une: [- 
tain and dangerous in practice: while Thomsonians 
deny it, and consider it as harmless, depending al- 
most altogether upon it in their practice of medi- 
cine. The whole plant is used but the most pow- 
erful part are the seeds. The medical effects are 
speedy and very powerful, but various, according 
to the preparations, doses, and temperaments. In 
large doses, it is a deadly narcotic, like tobaccoand 
henbane, producing alarming symptoms, continual 
vomiting, trembling, cold sweat, and even death, 
It appears to act upon the brain rather than the 
stomach, as usual in narcotics, and is therefore dan- 
gerous in practice, unless prescribed with great 
care and caution. In strong doses it produces great 
relaxation, giddiness, head-ache, debility, and per- 
spiration; in moderate doses it causes sickness in 
the stomach and vomiting, a prickly sensation 
through the whole system, acting therefore on the 
nervons system, and being a very diffusible stimu- 
lant of it. 

It has been recommended in some shape or other 
for almost every disease; but those for which it Is 
most efficient are spasmodic asthma, bronchial 
cough, tetanus or lock-jaw, and stranculated her- 
nia. In asthma, particularly, it appears to be al- 
most a specific, although it has failed in some cases 
when the disease was not spasmodic ; it has been 
introduced in Europe as a remedy for this com- 
plaint, and with decided advantage. It must be 
used in that case until it produces nausea and vorn- 
iting, while for the other diseases, it is better to 
give small doses, frequently repeated ; it avails 
thus for pneumonia and cough caused by accumu- 
lated mucus in the bronchia. Thatcher has given 
a case of hydrophobia cured by it in the last stage; 
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this deserves attention, as the plant, by its effects 
on the mouth and system, appears calculated to 
avail in this fatal disease; but the subject has not 
been properly pursued. The practice of ‘Thomson 
1p use it in every thing, fevers, consumption, mea- 
sles, ;, jaundice, &c. is preposterous. It is not even a 









proper emetic for common use, as we have so many 
much milder. In consumption it is banet ul, because 
it prostrates the patient without relieving the symp- 
tons. It is, however, the base of many quack 
medicines for consumption, which are violent and 
dangerous; they are erroneously called Indian spe- 
cifics, the Indians having no specific for the disease, 
but only palliatives. 








This plant loses its active properties by boiling 
oreven scalding. It must be used in substance or 
tincture; the seeds and young leaves are strongest ; 
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TO CURE A BURN. 
A Quakeress preacher in New York, was so suc- 
cessful in curing burns, that many of the lower 
class supposed her possessed of the power of work- 
ing miracles. The following is the recipe for the 
medicine :—Take one ounce of beeswax, with four 
ounces of Burgundy pitch, simmered together in an 
earthen vessel, in as much sweet oil as will soften 
ther into the consistency of salve when cool. Stir 
i¢ liquid when taken from the fire till quite cool. 
Keep it from the air in a tight box or jar. When 
used, spread it thinly on a cloth and apply it to the 
part injured. Open the burn with a needle to let 
out the water till it heals. 















INVALUABLE SALVE. 

Take three carrots and grate them; place in a 
vessel, and cover with lard, without salt, if conve- 
nient. Boil thoroughly, strain, and add sufficient 
beeswax to makea paste. This is a most invalu- 
able ointment or salve, for cuts, burns, scalds, or 
wounds of any kind. Given from long and thorough 
experience.—Sat, Cour. 























CURE FOR SORE THROAT. 








Take a glass of olive or sweet oil, and halfa 
glass of spirits of turpentine, mix them well to- 
g gether, and rub the throat externally, wearing 

innel around it at the same time. 








CURE FOR CROUP. 
I'wo or three spoonsful of strong ley made of oak 


ashes, and mixed with molasses, are recommended 
a positive cure for croup. 















TO ARREST BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 

‘ose with the opposite hand the nostril from 
which the blood flow s, while the arm of the same 
de is raised perpendicularly above the head. 
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the whole plant is commonly collected in the fall 
when in seed, and pulverized. One single grain 
is sometimes sufficient to produce emesis, while a 
moderate dose is said to be about ten grains of 


powder. 


the 
A tea-spoon full of the tincture is the 
usual dose; when made with the seeds it is more 
efficient, and Mr. Cannon has told me that a single 
dose has cured the lock-jaw, by relaxing instantly 
the jaws and the whole system; it must be poured 
by the sides of the mouth. One pound of the plant 
is directed to be infused in a gallon of diluted alco- 
hol. The aqueous cold infusion is equally good. 
J consider the best and most available use of this 
plant to be in all nervous diseases, fits, convulsions, 
spasms, asthma, tetanus, St. Vitus’ dance, and per- 
haps hydrophobia. I venture to recommend its 
trial in all these disorders, but not to depend upon 
it in any other. 


&c. 






CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS. 
The lovers of sweet flowers may derive adyan- 
tage from the knowledge, that gravelly or sandy 
soils, promote the secretion of aroma. ‘Those flow- 
ers of perfume are natives of the sandy lands, Per- 
sia, Arabia, &c., and those in pots should therefore 
be supplied with sand or gravel. 





SUPERB CAKE, 

The ladies of Hartford have invented a recipe 
for a superb cake, which is thus given:—Half a 
pound of butter, beat very light; one pound of 
sugar, six eggs, one pound of flour, half a pint of 
cream, half a nutmeg, and one lemon. Can’t some 
of our ladies try it? 

CHEAP PUDDING. 

Take two quarts of milk, as eggs, two heaped 
spoonsful of sugar, two do. of flour. Boil the milk 
and put in the ingredients while it is boiling. 

APPLE JELLY. 

Pare one half peck of good apples, boil them and 
strain through a coarse cloth, add to it a pint of 
juice, and one pound of loaf sugar; then boil it over 
a slow fire till it jellies, and then put it in moulds 
to cool. 





FOR CLEANING THE TEETH. 

Take a good piece of walnut wood, burn it to 
ashes, sift it nice, place it ina box, and once or 
twice a week brush the teeth with it, and it will 
make them clean and white. 

WATERY POTATOES. 

Put into the pota piece of lime as large asa 
hen’s egy, and however watery the potatoes may 
be, when the water is poured off, they will be per- 
fectly dry and mealy. 
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COMPOSED ON THE DEATH OF A COMPANION, 


BY WM. smiri, 
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She now has join‘d yon radiant train, 
That sing Immanuel’s lofty praise ; 
Who left his bright eternal reign, 
That he might them to glory raise. By Him who wore the thorny crown, 
That we a glorious crown inight wear, 
Who laid his life an off’ring down ; 
Beyond the bound of human thought ; That we might reign in glory there. 
By no created genius plann'd, 
By no created being wrought. O! grant us, though on earth we part, 
A glorious meeting in the skies ; 
But plann'd and wrought by Him who bade Where griefs no more distract the heart, 
This world from gloomy chaos rise ; Replete with bright eternal joys. 


By Him, whose high volition made 
The lofty fabric of the skies. 


O matchless boon, divinely grand, 








REMEMBRANCE S. 


I remember, I remember The open grave, and the gathering round 
The church-yard, still and lone, Of the kindred of the dead ; 

And the grave of the loved one resting there, And the rattling sound of the falling earth, 
And the white sepulchre stone. And the tears in silence shed. 


The ring she gave, and the lock of hair, I remember, I remember 
And the glance of her glazed eye ; 
And the press of her pallid lip to mine, 
And her last, low, fainting sigh. 


The hour when first we met, 
And the sweet, low voice which answered me, 
Rings in my memory yet. 





I remember, I remember The lonely walk by the clear brook side, 
The bearers, moving slow, And the song in the shady grove ; 
And the coffin borne on the pall-hung bier, ¢ The gariand which I wove for her, 
And the mourner's depth of woe: And the vows of our plighted Love. OSCAR 





